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Foreword 


HE present issue is devoted to the papers of the Sixth Irish 

Liturgical Congress held at Glenstal Abbey on 7-8 April. 

The theme was “Holy Week’. The attendance was larger than 
at any previous Congress and the two hundred priests present 
included representatives from almost all the dioceses of Ireland. 
Members of most of the religious orders were present as well as 
missionaries from Irish missions overseas and priests from Britain, 
Australia and the Netherlands. 


The fund of common sense and of inventiveness revealed in 
the discussions at the Congress is an asset of considerable pastoral 
value and there is some loss in not being able to report these 
discussions in detail, particularly those which followed the more 
practical papers of the afternoon, for in these some of the 
measures taken (and omissions) in the reports were called in 
question. Reading the papers however will, it is hoped, be some 
compensation for those who were unable to attend. 


The Congress was privileged in having such experts as Father 
Jungmann, S.J., Father J. B. O’Connell, Father Gerard Montague, 
Father Clifford Howell, S.J. and Father Hugh Markey, M.M.C. 
todeal with points of law and practice which arose in the discussions. 


The French 16mm. film on the Easter Vigil, La Nuit de Paques, 
shown during the Congress, made an interesting point of contrast 
with the celebration of Holy Week in Ireland. There was general 
agreement about its artistic excellence. 


A small but good collection of sacred art—vestments, sacred 
vessels, candlesticks, crucifixes, etc., much of it from the Glenstal 
workshop—was on display. The interest shown in this and the 
evidence of growing support. for our Irish artists encourages the 
belief that here too the tide is turning. 


The design on the cover is by Brother Benedict Tutty, O.S.B., 


of Glenstal Abbey. 
THE EDITOR 
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The Passion and the Risen Life 


PLACID MURRAY 


THE PASSION OF CHRIST, AND THE CHRISTIAN RISEN 
LIFE IN THE TEXTS OF HOLY WEEK 


Plan 


Introduction Colligere fragmenta 


Parts I and II. Guiding Principles: (i) This paper not a detailed 
commentary of texts but a comparison of our existing 
spirituality with the Restored Rite. (ii) Chief difference is 
that the Restored Rite is thoroughly scriptural. (iii) There- 
fore the spiritual dimensions are larger than those of private 
piety. (iv) The Restored Rite is a challenge, not merely to 
our organisational ability, but to our whole spiritual 
outlook. (v) Respect for souls in carrying out liturgical 
changes. 


Part III. The Passion in the Restored Rite: In one sense, no portrayal 
of the Passion; the Veneration of the Cross is non- 
representational. Greatest difference between liturgy and 
private piety: in the latter Passion in se, in the liturgy 
always in relation to Resurrection. Therefore the note of 
triumph even on Good Friday. But this does not exclude 
compassion. The two types meet on this ground. Illustrate 
from Responsories of Tenebrae and texts of Palm Sunday 
Mass. The singing of the Passion central, but not 
embroidered on. 


Part IV. The Christian Risen Life in the Restored Rite: (i) Central | 
place of Risen Christ, how different to current theology and | , 

piety. Our bodily resurrection not dwelt on, but our | 

spiritual resurrection in Baptism. (ii) Paule mores instrue ) 

Saint Paul on Baptism. Suggestions for bringing home 
doctrine of Baptism; analogy of modern group ordinations 

with ancient group Baptisms. (iii) Saint Paul on charity. 

Trials of faith, trials of charity. ] 


INTRODUCTION | 
After a period of sustained spiritual effort, such as Holy Week, ( 
we are glad to get down again to the level of ordinary life. ““Humanae 
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admirationis fatigatur intentio”,) Saint Leo said to us on Palm 
Sunday, and now after Easter, we all share Saint Peter’s mood: 
“I am going out fishing’’.? Every year, at this season, we seem to 
lack the courage to go back and gather up the precious fragments 
of Holy Week: they lie behind us, uncollected and so unused, 
quickly perhaps forgotten, under the accumulating debris of daily 
life, once more back in its normal swing. 

May I invite you back over the road we have so recently travelled, 
to find some spiritual help to nourish and stabilise our own priestly 
life, by what we discover there about Christ and about ourselves, 
about the Passion of Christ and the Christian risen life. 

Even when we have explained the ceremonies to the people, 
and have carried them out to the best of our ability, a great spiritual 
task yet remains for us. We have (to borrow a favourite word of 
Newman’s) to realise the mystery: we have to bring it home to 
ourselves, that we are not only priests, but participants in the 
mystery we celebrate “‘... sacramentorum tuorum et participes 
efficis et ministros” 8 


I. GUIDING PRINCIPLES 
Method 


I shall not attempt in this paper any detailed commentary on the 
Holy Week texts; rather, standing back from and rising above the 
texts, I should like to take a broad sweep, comparing our ordinary 
ways of piety with the spirituality offered to us in the Restored 
Rite. Here in Ireland, the Restored Rite is not being operated in a 
vacuum: we have a standard piety in existence all around us, and 
devotion to the Passion in particular holds a place of honour in 
that piety. However, it does not coincide altogether with the 
Liturgical theology of the Passion which we find in the Holy Week 
texts, and it has been my chief aim to point out, as best I can, 
where the two streams meet, and where they diverge. I find now 
I am anticipating already the main topic of this paper, before I 
have finished the preliminary clearing of the ground. 


1. Monastic Breviary: Palm Sunday, 7th Lesson at Matins. (Sermo II de 
Pass. Domini.) 

2. John 21:3. 

3. This paragraph is quoted from my article: “The Priest and Holy Week” 
(IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD, 1958, 190). The Latin text comes from the Post- 
communion of 7th August. 
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The three principles 


As our groundwork, let me state three principles, which recur 
again and again in this inquiry. (i) Our aim is to find the true 
- liturgical meaning of Holy Week. (ii) We must respect the full text, 
(iii) We must have full respect for souls. Just a word on each of 
these, before we proceed. (i) The Jnstructio on Holy Week, itself 
makes a clear distinction between the ritual celebration of the 
Restored Rite, and its liturgical meaning: “‘Sacerdotes ... bene 
sint edocti, non solum de rituali celebratione instaurati ordinis 
Hebdomadae sanctae, verum etiam de eius liturgico sensu’’.* This 
phrase should put us already on the alert, lest we be satisfied with 
the mere duty discharged of having done the ceremonies. Holy 
Week is more than a challenge to our organisational ability: it is 
an invitation to ponder the mystery of “‘a suffering Christ, and one 
who should shew light to his people and to the Gentiles by being 
the first to rise from the dead” to quote Saint Paul’s apologia 
before King Agrippa.5 

(ii) Secondly, we must respect the full text. We should constantly 
remind ourselves, that there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in our own particular spiritual philosophy. The 
Ordo Instauratus is the patrimony of the whole Church: our own 
soul will not exhaust its riches. We must not too readily identify 
our own personal outlook with the full potentialities of the texts: 
we must listen carefully to catch the wealth of scriptural and 
traditional overtones so lavishly sounded during this week. 

(iii) Thirdly, we must have full respect for souls. Every liturgical 
reform or innovation comes very near the bone of our interior life: 
it is the skilful surgeon who makes a clean incision, the fumbler 
only messes the wound. The Liturgy is de iure the Church’s way of 
celebrating Holy Week, but de facto it is a medium which is only 
being revived: not everyone yet understands its language, and the 
change-over from existing piety to a more liturgical worship is a 
delicate operation indeed. “‘Not everyone is equally fitted to under- 
stand liturgical rites and formulae properly, and the spiritual needs 
of all are not identical, nor even for the individual are they in- 
variable”, says the recent Jnstructio of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites, quoting Mediator Dei.® 

Guided by these three principles—respect for souls, ‘respect for 


4. Text in scumipT: Hebdomada Sancta I (1956), 226. 
5. Acts 26:23. 
6. Instruction of $.C.R. on Sacred Music and on the Sacred Liturgy, §29. 
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the text, and respect for the true meaning of Holy Week—we may 
set out with confidence to examine what the Restored Rite tells us 
of the Passion and the Christian Life. I am not attempting to be 
complete; my own reading in preparation for this paper has been 
selective, rather than exhaustive, and I have left some of the main 
topics, particularly the Eucharist, untouched.’ 


I, THE USE AND INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE IN HOLY WEEK 
While the official texts and our existing piety share the themes 
of Holy Week in common—the Man of Sorrows, the Passion, 
Baptism, the Eucharist, the Risen life—they differ considerably in 
their treatment of the themes. The liturgical texts have throughout 
a feel for Scripture, which current piety in a great measure, lacks. 
The liturgy in Holy Week ranges freely over the whole Bible: it 
makes as much use of the Old as of the New Testament; in fact deep 
down, the whole weight of our Easter celebration hinges on the 
ancient Jewish Passover. The path of Scripture is an open road for 
the Church: she is equally at home in all this territory. This is one 
dimension of the liturgical texts, which is considerably foreshortened 
in our ordinary piety. I doubt if even among priests ourselves—not 


‘to mention the laity—there is to be found that simple practical 


confidence in Scripture as a spiritual rule of life, which could make 
Saint Benedict say, ““Quae enim pagina aut qui sermo divinae 
auctoritatis Veteris ac Novi testamenti, non est rectissima norma 
vitae humanae’”’. For what page or what utterance of the divinely 
inspired books of the Old and New Testament is not a most unerring 
tule of human life 78 

We are offered practically no explicit interpretation of all this 
Scripture. As Abbot Capelle says somewhere, “The Church in the 
liturgy does not comment on Scripture, she listens to it”.® As we 
listen to this Scripture year after year, we are invited to grow up 
to the stature of God’s Word that is being read for us. While there 
is no attempt madein the liturgy to systematise the doctrine taken 
from various parts of Scripture, we can say in general that the 
liturgical interpretation never abolishes the basic literal such as our 
critical exegetes present to us. It never abolishes it, but neither is it 
confined to it. The literal sense, particularly of the Old Testament 


7. I should like to have treated of the theology of the Precious Blood. Cf. 
spicg: L’Epitre aux Hébreux (Etudes Bibliques), (1953), Excursus VII: 
“La théologie et la liturgie du Précieux Sang”’, 271-285. 

8. Rule, chapter 73. 
9. I cannot trace the reference. 
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passages, is only one-quarter of the whole, and the liturgy never 
scruples to show us the remaining three-quarters. They are the 
applications to Christ, or to the individual soul, or tothe last things, 
Here in Holy Week, it is chiefly by typology that the Liturgy uses 
_the Old Testament history and texts. 

This typology used in the Liturgy is not just the relic of an 
outmoded exegesis, nor in itself is it a mechanical application of 
arbitrary parallels between the events of the Old and New Testa. 
ments. It really is based ultimately on the doctrine of Divine 
Providence. God rules all history and part of His way of doing 
things is to let coming events cast their shadows before. Typology 
‘too makes us realise more vividly the unity and continuity of the 
‘whole of sacred history in the Bible.?® 


Cosmic dimensions of liturgical texts 


_ This constant use of Holy Scripture imparts to the Restored 
Rite what I might call a cosmic dimension, rather different from 
the atmosphere of our private piety where everything is frequently 
centred on the present moment and on the individual soul. In Holy 
‘Week the Church remembers her whole past and sees the whole of 
human history in God’s plan of salvation. If you want an obvious 
example, just compare the limitations of our usual prayers of 
petition with the truly catholic scope of the Orationes sollemnes 
of Good Friday." 


Solitariness of Christ 


Another difference between our current piety and the Restored 
Rite is the awful solitariness of the figure of Christ in these sacred 
days. ‘‘Torcular calcavi solus’’.4* Our Lady gets discreet mention 
for the first time during the Passion on Good Friday, nor have we 
any Gospel account of an appearance of the Risen Lord to her. 
The saints too are not invoked until the litanies on Holy Saturday, 
and even then the list must seem archaic to devout minds. The 
flight of the Apostles, Judas’s betrayal, Saint Peter’s denial—all 
help to heighten the impression of Christ suffering alone. “‘I will 
smite the shepherd, and the sheep of his flock will be scattered”.” 


10. VAGAGGINI: I] senso teologico della liturgia (1957), 353-379. 
‘ 11. Especially N°6 ... comfort of those who sorrow, support of those who 
toil (translation O’Connell & Finberg). 

12. Isaiah 63:3; used as Paschaltide canticle in the Monastic Breviary. 

13. Matt. 26:31, quoting Zach. 13:7. 
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For clearness sake, I hope you will allow me at this point to 
sum up what I have just said about the use of Scripture in Holy 
Week and its relevance to our inquiry.'Imagine yourself in a control 
room of a broadcasting station: it all looks very technical and 
complicated, until the director shows the few master switches which 
control all operations. In our work of implementing (dreadful 


‘word!) the new Holy Week rite in Ireland, we have two master 


switches, giving the two chief feeds into our channel: the Ordo 
Instauratus and our usual devotional life. Blending the two takes 
some skill, because the tonality of the Ordo is scriptural through and 
through. Our piety generally, while to a large extent sacramental, 
could hardly be described as scriptural. We priests have therefore 
first to assimilate this scriptural way of the liturgy ourselves, before 
we shall be able to pass it on convincingly to others. 

I suggest that the use of Scripture isolates in some way the figure 
of Christ during the Passion; further, that the typology underlying 
the selection of the texts needs to be sympathetically accepted, and 
finally that the whole spirit of the texts is catholic in its fullest 
sense. 


Il. THE PASSION OF CHRIST IN THE RESTORED RITE. 

How is the Passion of Christ portrayed in the Restored Rite? 
In one sense, it might be true to say that it is not portrayed directly 
at all. We are spared the crude realism that took place in some 
medieval ceremonies for Holy Week.44 Our Veneration of the 
Cross is strictly speaking directed to the wood, not to the carved 
figure on the cross. It is the glorification of the true Cross as the 
plank that saved a shipwrecked world, “‘nauta mundo naufrago, the 
bed for the sweet limbs of the Saviour”, ut superni membra Regis, 
miti tendas stipite’’.® The solemn singing of the Passion on Palm 
Sunday and on Good Friday is the only direct portrayal of the 
Passion, and even these are not embroidered on by any com- 
mentary. The Church listens, she does not comment. 


14. BUGNINI-BRAGA, EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE, LXX (1956), 92. 
15. ‘Ark of our salvation, thou hast 
Shipwrecked souls to haven brought”. 


that ruggedness begotten 
Of thy stern heredity: 
Thine to throne the King of heaven; 
Hold his body tenderly”. 
Translation of phrases of the hymn, Pange lingua, given in The Missal in Latin 
and English (O’Connell & Finberg). 
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In fact the greatest difference between liturgical and ordinary 
piety is that ordinary piety seems to consider the Passion almost 
exclusively in se, a world complete in itself, while the liturgy always 
relates the Passion to something else, to the Resurrection. And so, 
even during the veneration of the Cross on Good Friday, one of 
the antiphons couples the Cross and the Resurrection. Now it is 
inevitable that a spirituality which habitually considers the Passion 
in se, will develop greatly the theme of the Man of Sorrows and 
our compassion for Him. This is what we observe around us. We 
touch on a very delicate point here, and should remember my third 
principle, that of respect for souls. 

Some authors, in fact, would have us believe that this theme of 
compassion is played down in the liturgy, and is in some way 
incompatible with enlightened liturgical spirituality. I cannot 
agree with them. If we examine impartially the Responsories of 
Tenebrae, we find exactly half of them speaking to us of com- 
passion. When these texts use the first person singular we may take 
it for granted, from the whole context, that it is Christ (and not 
some anonymous psalmist) who is represented as speaking. The 
difference between this and our popular compositions, is that 
Christ here speaks to us, not we to Him. And what depths of sadness, 
abandonment, complaints and fear are laid open to us. It is as if 
the Gospel words “‘Jesus vero tacebat’® were overridden and the 
full turmoil of His soul unloosed. Outward incidents of the Passion 
are hardly touched on, it is the “‘tristis est anima mea usque ad 
mortem’? which rings here. “‘Terribilibus oculis plaga crudeli 
percutientes, potaverunt me aceto’’!"*: “with dreadful stares and 
beating me with cruel wounds, they gave me vinegar to drink”. 
The Responsory O vos omnes is a direct invitation to compassion. 

We should apply our third principle—respect for souls—here. 
Traditional piety finds its greatest solace from the worries of life in 
this sad side of our religion: it helps people to accept their own 
crosses. It would be a melancholy thought to find that in trying to 
promote a more liturgical and optimistic frame of mind among the 
faithful, we were to upset them by decrying their feelings of com- 
passion with their crucified Saviour. This I should feel all the more 
keenly, when these feelings of compassion are an authentic part of 
the liturgy itself, as I have suggested. 

It is possible, of course, that here and there, popular piety does 
not go beyond these feelings. It is to be admitted that people too 


16. Matt. 26:63. 
17. Matt. 26:38. 
17a, Resp. 1, Feria VI in Parasceve, ad Mat. 
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often remain in the ordine affectus and do not advance to the 
ordine fidei.® None the less, the liturgy has a place for our feelings 
as well as for our faith, and the whole stream of ascetical writings 
on this point, have entire justification in the Responsories of the 
Holy ‘Week Office. 

_ The Improperia are another case in point about compassion. 
Here though, we have to remind ourselves of our second principle— 
respect for the full text. The Jmproperia though closely akin to our 
habitual theme of compassion, veer off from it by their cosmic 
character. The Reproaches are addressed primarily to the Jewish 
people, not to us: they go back over the infidelities of the chosen 
people under the Old Testament. We.can and should apply them 
to ourselves, but we should miss the Jiturgicus sensus if we took no 
notice of their primary literal meaning. 

The texts of the Palm Sunday Mass fully justify the title ‘Dominica 
II Passionis’’. These texts (notably the Offertory) rejoin the theme of 
compassion, such as we know it in our devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
“Et sustinui qui simul mecum contristaretur et non fuit; consolantem 
me quaesivi, et non inveni’’. “I look around for pity, where pity is 
none; for comfort, where there is no comfort to be found’’.!® 


IV. THE CHRISTIAN RISEN LIFE IN THE RESTORED RITE 


The central place of the Resurrection 


However justifiable and useful these feelings of compassion may 
be, they are not the only or the primary message of Holy Week. 
That message is essentially one of faith: the place of the Passion in 
our salvation. In this perspective the Passion is inseparable from 
the Resurrection, and is to be seen in retrospect now through the 
light of Easter night. 

In the central place occupied by the Risen Christ, the liturgy 
seems to part the ways, not only with our accustomed piety, but 
even with our current theology. In theology the Resurrection of 
Christ is only an outlying part of the coast, seldom visited; it is 
classed as the great motive of credibility in Apologetics. It is the 
teason why we believe. In the liturgy, things are otherwise. The 
Resurrection lights up the whole of Holy Week: it is not only why 
we believe, it is what we believe.” The Saviour we worship is 

18. scHmipT: “‘Paschalibus initiati mysteriis”, GREGORIANUM, 39 (1958), 474. 

19. Psalm 68:21 (Knox). 

20. DURWELL: La Résurrection de Jésu, Mystére de salut. Paris, 1954. I am 
greatly indebted to this excellent biblical synthesis. 
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alive now, He is dead no longer, and the liturgy never lets us forget 
it. Christ is now that “‘lucifer qui nescit occasum. Ille inquam lucifer 
qui regressus ab inferis, humano generi serenus illuxit’’.* 

To arrive then at the lJiturgicus sensus of the Passion, we have to 
probe the mystery of the Resurrection, and that not from the outside 
merely as a bulwark of belief, but from the inside, as the great object 
of our faith. 


Paule, mores instrue 


Here we come upon a difficulty. Apart from the Scriptural 
passages used in the Restored Rite, the Church gives us very little 
reflex thought on the Resurrection. Instead, she seems content to 
send us to Saint Paul to learn the meaning of the Resurrection and 
our risen life in Christ. Paule, mores instrue.2* It is allowable for 
us to fill out from the rest of the Epistles, what is touched on at the 
renewal of Baptismal vows in Holy Saturday and in the Epistle 
for the Easter Vigil, in the texts used from Romans and Colossians. 


Portrayal of the Resurrection in the Restored Rite 


There is no attempt in the liturgical texts to portray the scene of 
the Resurrection: ““O beata nox quae sola meruit scire tempus et 
horam” ... The pictures of Christ in glory offered us in the 
Apocalypse are not drawn on. Indeed we may be thankful that the 
Lumen Christi procession is non-representational: the candle is 
only a symbol, not a representation of Christ. 

Neither is our future bodily resurrection dwelt on at all. This is 
subsumed into the spiritual resurrection from sin. which is the 
burden of Saint Paul’s baptismal doctrine in Romans. 


Summary of Saint Paul’s doctrine 


The difficulties of Saint Paul’s doctrine have been admirably 
summarised by Durwell in his excellent theological study on the 
Resurrection.”4 I can only give you the questions as he formulates 
them; to attempt anything like a complete answer would detain us 
too long. “Two questions”, he says, “‘suggest themselves’, referring 
to Saint Paul’s famous chapter 6 of Romans about our being 


21. From the Exsultet. 
22. Breviary Hymn in honour of Saint Paul. “Saint Paul, form our hearts”. 
23-24. See above Note 20; the quotation is from p. 266. 
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buried with Christ in Baptism, and rising with Him to a new life: 
(1) “How are we to explain a simultaneous participation in an act 
by persons separated in time?” (2) “‘How can the faithful become 
subjects of acts which are so strictly personal to Christ?” He sees 
the solution in the life of the glorified Christ. ‘““The baptized person 
is not brought back to the past, nor are the historical acts of the 
death and resurrection brought forward to our present. Accom- 
plished in the past, this act remains fixed in the glorified Christ, 
in an eternal actuality at the meeting point of all the ages to which 
Christ co-exists, and accessible to all who are in quest of redemption. 
.«» The unique death and unique resurrection accomplished under 
Pontius Pilate never cease to be fulfilled in the Church, thanks to 
our incorporation in Christ, who is fixed for ever in his redeeming 
act”’.2* 


Baptism the fulcrum of the Risen life 


I was rash enough to say, at the opening of this paper, that our 
spirituality here in Ireland was sacramental, but not liturgical. 
I might illustrate it by Baptism. Nothing could be more common- 
place than Baptism, yet nothing should be more precious in our 
eyes. It should be the rallying point of our moral effort. I doubt if 
this is so generally. People seem to carry on, almost under their 
own momentum, in the intervals between the reception of the 
sacraments, Saint Paul’s doctrine of dying to sin, and rising with 
Christ in Baptism should be constantly with us, in our moral 
efforts. Baptism should be the fulcrum,”® which we use to lever our 
moral life to the new kind of existence Saint Paul invites us to. 


Analogy between Group Baptism and Group Ordination 


There are traditional overtones present here in the Vigil rite, of 
the group baptisms of adults of ancient times. These overtones are 
perceptible only to those who are aware of them, by their knowledge 
of this now obsolete custom,”* and there is not much practical use 
trying to explain them to those to whom history is an unknown 
factor. We have however a very easy analogy close to hand, and 
that is the modern practice of large group ordinations. I do not 
need to elaborate on the comparison, nor dwell on the anxieties, 


24. See footnote 23. 
25. BUGNINI-BRAGA (see above Note 14), 197. 
26. The custom still obtains in missionary countries, I understand. 
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the prayers for perseverance that accompany every ‘contin to 
the priesthood. The great day comes, a watershed in life, and the 
grace of priesthood, though imparted to many simultaneously, 
loses nothing of its individuality in each man that receives it. So 
it is with Baptism. ‘‘Omnes, qui in Christo baptizati estis, Christum 
induistis”’ 27 


Connection between our sacramental and our moral life 


The connection between sacramental grace and our moral effort 
is not very clear to many devout souls. If it were, we should all be 
more anxious than we are to preserve the bond of charity. Just as 
Baptism makes us one Body, so, in practice, charity maintains the 
unity of the body. I shall be further rash enough to say that our 
Irish spirituality is stronger in individual faith than in mutual 
charity. 


Caritas, labor noster 


Once we take our stand on Baptism, we see clearly why charity 
becomes our great labour. We must keep the unity of the same 
spirit in the same Body. Saint Paul’s chapter to the Colossians 
that we read at the Epistle in the Easter Vigil, seems but a tame 
programme: gentleness, humility, forgiveness. . . . But how difficult 
it is in practice. I suppose for most of us, our trials are trials of 
charity more than of faith. It is from close by that life grates on us: 
it is our immediate surroundings that we are apt to find irksome. 
The repeated irritants of settled life cause unkind thoughts, un- 
pleasant words, and wear threadbare the fabric of our daily lives. 
It would perhaps be naive to think that charity alone would solve 
the world’s problems: the world no doubt is a hard old place, full 
of harsh realities, and must be met chiefly on the plane of justice. 
But how far we can go to help others and ourselves by the constant 
effort towards charity! This message of charity is primordial in the 
liturgy. The liturgy never ceases to teach us—through Holy 
Scripture—the message of mutual tolerance and gentleness. It is the 
final word, you might say of our Rite of Holy Week: “‘si consur- 
rexistis cum Christo, quae sursum sunt quaerite ubi Christus est in 
dextera Dei sedens, quae sursum sunt sapite, non quae super terram”.* 
Even the Eucharist is placed for us in this angle of mutual service 


27. Communion of Easter Saturday (from Gal. 3 aig 
28. Col. 3:1. 
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and humility, by the Gospel and mandatum ceremony of Holy 


Thursday. 
To up 


May I sum up the few points I have made this morning? Holy 
Week comes and goes each year, and we let it too often pass without 
summarising its lessons for ourselves. To find its meaning, we have 
to look for more than ceremonial, we must seek some spiritual 
message. That message is to be found in a careful examination of 
the texts, making due allowances for the differences that exist 
between liturgical and ordinary piety. Those differences, in emphasis, 
not in content, come chiefly from the scriptural tonality of the 
liturgy: Scripture lends a universal and theological note to the 
treatment of familiar themes of piety as they occur in the Liturgy. 

Compassion for the sufferings of Christ is suggested in the 
Responsories of Tenebrae and in the Mass of Palm Sunday. While 
an authentic element of the liturgy, it is not the dominant note. 


That note is the soteriological function of the Passion, as inseparable 
from the Resurrection. The Resurrection is the true centre of 
history, the “vere beata nox”, the “mira circa nos tuae pietatis 
dignatio”’.2® We share already in that Resurrection sacramentally, 
but that sharing has to be lived out morally. Based on Baptism, we 
labour to maintain charity, the bond of perfection, the harbinger 
of that peace of Christ which passes all understanding. 


PLACID MURRAY 


Glenstal Abbey, County Limerick 


29. From the Exsultet. 


The people and the Mass 


Taking the chief regulations in this long document [Instruction 
on Sacred Music and Sacred Liturgy] and applying them to our 


own conditions, we can formulate a simple, practical programme 
: be inaugurated immediately. Obedience demands that we do 

. The full achievement will come in time, but first we must 
ies a start. Rome has spoken clearly. 


—CARDINAL CUSHING, Archbishop of Boston 


| 
| 
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The Heart of the Liturgy 


JOSEPH A. JUNGMANN 


at your Liturgical Congress, which is so promising—and all the 
more that it is on the very heart of the Liturgy that I am 
invited to comment. 

Of all the undertakings in the liturgical realm for which we must 
thank Pope Pius XII, without any doubt the most important is the 
renewal of the Easter liturgy. If we were to only consider the 
external appearance of this reform, we might conclude that we are 
dealing chiefly with insignificant changes, such as the change in 
the time for the services. But a closer look will soon show us, that 
behind these seemingly insignificant details, there is indeed an 
event of great importance in this reform. 

For that evidently we must look at the original form of the 
Easter celebration, i.e. the form that was used in the early Church, 
and the basic ideas which this celebration both contained and 
expressed from the very beginning. 

Easter is the oldest feast of the Christian Church. Even was it 
the feast—“‘hé heorté’’, as it was named in Greek. In the first three 
centuries, there was only the Sunday celebration besides that of 
Easter, and the Sunday was itself a little Easter. The Sunday was 
known as the Day of the Lord: Dominica (Kyriaké), because the 
Lord, the Kyrios, had risen from the dead on this day, and had 
shown himself to be truly the Lord. In later times, the ordinary 
name for Sunday was in many places “Resurrection Day” 
(anastasimos hémera). Perhaps we must even say that in the time of 
the apostles, the first and oldest observance was the weekly Resur- 
rection Day. And then in the course of the first century came the 
idea of selecting one such Resurrection Day—that of Easter—and 
of making it still more prominent, and celebrating on it the yearly 
fulfilment of that Easter which the Jews had celebrated since their 
deliverance from Egypt. 

Easter was the only feast of the ancient Church. It was, so to 
speak, the yearly anniversary of the Church’s founding. And this 
brings us closer to the idea of the feast. At an anniversary cele- 
bration, one recalls the basic ideas and roots, upon which an 
organisation or society is built. This is especially true in our case, 
for Easter is the Feast of the Redemption. Easter is nothing other 
than the festive commemoration of that event by which Christ 
through his Passion took away the sins of the world, and by his 


I’: is an honour and a pleasure for me to be invited to speak here 
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Resurrection opened for us the door to eternal life; therefore, 
Passion and Resurrection are not two independent themes, but two 
aspects of the same theme, the same reality: our redemption. And 
so, to complete the usual ‘‘Passion”’ piety, means (I think) only to 
go back to the fundamental idea—the Redemption. And moreover 


Easter commemorates not only the fact that Christ redeemed us, 


but that He also has made us His redeemed, the new people of 
God, His Church. 

Easter is therefore not only the anniversary of the joyful event 
of the Lord’s Resurrection, but Passion and Resurrection were 
taken together as the idea and meaning of the Feast: Qui mortem 
nostram moriendo destruxit, et vitam resurgendo reparavit. 

It is certainly correct to attribute the Redemption first of all to 
the Passion and Death of Our Lord on the Cross: though the 
Passion the atonement was made and the Redemption worked; 
but in the Resurrection it is certified for all to see that the Lord has 
really redeemed us, and that His death was not in vain. The glory 
of our redemption has been shown in the glory of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion. It is for this reason, that the ancient Church always thought 
of the Passion and Resurrection together and laid the emphasis on 
the Resurrection—as Father Murray has pointed out so well 
yesterday. Moreover the events of the Redemption, in the ancient 
Church, were pictured as a battle: Our Lord takes up the fight 
with both the visible and the invisible enemy; in this fight, He 
seems to lose at first and He dies on the Cross. But in reality He 
remains the victor: and therefore in order to celebrate the day of 
our redemption, the Church did not take the day of the Passion, 
of suffering wounds (Friday: Good Friday), but the day of victory: 
Sunday—Easter Sunday. 

In a second century Easter sermon of Bishop Melito of Sardis 
in Asia Minor, the bishop places these words in the mouth of the 
Risen Christ: “‘I have freed the condemned, I have brought the 
dead back to life, I have destroyed death and triumphed over the 
enemy; with my feet I have trod upon Hades; I have bound up the 
strong one and have led men to the heights of heaven”’. 

The Resurrection of the Lord took place in the early hours of the 
morning. For this reason, the celebration of the Resurrection was 
also held early in the morning—both the yearly celebration at 
Easter and the weekly one on Sunday. 

Since it was a natural thing for the Christians to want to make 
the yearly celebration of the Resurrection a more solemn affair, 
they found it necessary to make use of the night as well. 
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_ But this preference for the night also brought with it a certain 
symbolism: the rising of the Lord on Easter morning was as the 
rising of the sun—with it the long night of sin came to an end. In 
the second century as the pagans became more and more immersed 
in the cult of the sun, the Christians became accustomed to refer to 
Christ as the true Sun, especially since His Passion fitted so well 
with the ancient concept of the path followed by the sun when it 
goes down in the evening. In His Passion and death, Christ also 
went down, just as the sun goes down in the west and sinks into the 
sea. And just as the sun (according to the ancient idea) passed 
beneath the earth through the underworld and in the morning rose 
again in the east, so too did Christ descend into hell to appear to the 
fathers of old, and then on Easter morning rose again as the blazing 
Sun. The Risen One, so the Christians said, is our Sun. 

Closely allied to the idea of Christ the Sun, is the picture of 
Christ as the Light of the world. The Lord Himself had used this 
picture with reference to Himself: “‘I am the light of the world”. 
And so, it seemed most fitting to celebrate the feast of the Redemp- 
tion with a night celebration in which the darkness is overcome 
by the light, in which the night of sin gives way to the sunrise of the 
Resurrection of Christ. 

We see, then, that the passing over from night to light, from 
death to life and the glory of the Resurrection was one interpretation 
of Easter. But already in the second century, we find that the Easter 
celebration contained a second and equally important aspect. Christ 
is not a light which shines only for Himself. Rather the light must 
be propagated as well; indeed, it must enlighten the world, and 
that takes place de facto at Baptism. It was for this reason, then, 
that already in the second century the baptism of adults—who in 
most cases had been subject to a three year period of preparation— 
was joined with the Easter night celebration. In this way the Church 
brought to solemn expression the idea that Baptism is indeed the 
participation in the life of Christ, that it is a spark flying out from 
Christ into the new Christian, an enlightening through Christ. 
Baptism was known simply as the “enlightening” (photismos), and 
the newly baptized were the “enlightened” (photizomenoi). The 
baptismal candle which is presented to the godparent for the child 
still reminds us of this symbolism. In addition to this, the words of 
Saint Paul were also recalled to the effect, that Baptism is being 
buried with Christ and rising again with Him. This could in no 
way be more clearly expressed than at Easter in holy Baptism. 
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We may now ask ourselves how this night service of Easter was 
drawn up. From various sources which have come down to us, 
we may reconstruct the original picture almost exactly. 

The first part of the night was taken up with what we might call 
aservice of readings. In the early Church, when one wanted to put 
together a service of “evening devotions”, especially on festive 
occasions one took the Holy Scripture and selected certain passages 
which were suitable to the occasion and these were then read aloud. 
After each passage from Sacred Scripture, a song was sung: this 
consisted of a psalm which was intoned, and after each verse of 
the psalm, the people answered with a refrain. After this followed 
a prayer. A deacon would announce, “‘Flectamus genua’’. At this 
al knelt for silent prayer. Then the priest or bishop spoke the 
collective prayer of the assembly. 


As for the readings, at a night service threre were usually twelve 
readings. At Easter, these readings were from the Old Testament. 
They were simply those which contained some sort of reference to 
the work of Redemption which was to come, or to the fruits of 
Redemption in Baptism. The redemption was worked through 
Christ’s Passion and Resurrection. For this reason, the passage 
about Isaac was read—for he was saved from death and rose up 
again. Or, take the passage about Jonas, who spent three days in 
the belly of the whale and then was cast on dry land. Or theinstance 
of the young men who were sent into the oven but came out of 
the fire to live again. And of course there is the story of the passage 
through the Red Sea with the reference to sin being drowned in 
the water and the elect of God saved as at Baptism. In the 
reform of 1955 it seemed necessary to limit the number of readings, 
and so, of course, we have lost some of these fine texts. 

Today, and indeed for many centuries, we have in our Holy 
Faster Vigil liturgy only Old Testament readings before the Mass. 
But earlier, until about the fifth century, there must have also been 
radings which followed from the New Testament. In any event, 
the Passion according to one of the evangelists was read together 
with the story of the Resurrection, and in many instances, this was 
followed by the sermon of the bishop. We still have, for instance, 
uch sermons from Leo the Great which were delivered on this 
night. 

It should be evident from all that we have said that the theme of 
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the Easter service was not only the Resurrection, but the work of! 
the Redemption. We see how wonderfully the idea of the whole of" 
the Mystery was brought to concrete expression. Gradually, if 
later times, the tendency set in, to celebrate the Redemptio the 
in a manner that took into consideration its chronological steps}? 
The reading of the Passion was pushed back to Good Friday withf™ 
the result that Good Friday came to have its own liturgy, whos}! 
theme was the Passion and Death of the Lord. Saturday becam)‘ 
the day of burial, which was spent in silent prayer and devotion 
without any communal service. Thus since the fourth century} 
Good Friday, Holy Saturday and Easter Sunday have been thj¥ 
Easter Feast. These three days became known as the tridum}|“"' 
crucifixi, sepulti, resuscitati, according to the chronology of thj"F 
events. But the Redemption remained the theme of the Easter Feast} te 
and the Easter Vigil service. We 
This then was the first part of the celebration, a service taken w}*" 
with prayer and readings from Holy Scripture. nh 

The second part of the service of the Easter Vigil took place at reli 
the baptismal font. We needn’t hold the view that here too the}! 
whole community of worshippers was present, i.e. that they remained til 
assembled; they would gather together again later on. But it was af"! 
basic rule in the fourth century that the people remained up for the but 
whole night and didn’t go to bed at all. Since the fourth century, ligh 
every large church had its own baptistery, which had room enough Bap 
for the people who were to be present for the baptismal service. furt 
The baptistery of the Lateran in Rome is a typical example of this. 
In earlier times, the structure of these baptisteria was quite sinaple, that 
although the rite of Baptism was quite fully developed. We have afte 
detailed account of Baptism at the Easter Vigil which was set for 
down in Rome about the year A.D. 215. 
In cities with resident bishops, Confirmation followed at once, to] 
for example in Rome this took place in a chapel which was later fla 
built on to the baptisterium for that purpose, and which was known tigh 
as the consignatorium. At the conclusion of this rite, the newly 
baptized were both entitled and empowered to participate in the of a 
Holy Eucharist for the first time. How fitting that their first par- |)! 
taking of the sacramentum paschale, of the actual Easter Mystery, igh 
should indeed be at the Easter Service! burt 


The high point of the whole Easter celebration, for which the }*tt 
whole assembly had again gathered together, was the celebration 
of the Easter Mass which took place towards morning. We must Eas 
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- pkeep before our minds the fact that the Mass, even as we celebrate 
, git each day, is of a basically Easter character. We need only glance 
pat the first prayer after the consecration to see that the Mass is 
inthe Commemoration of the blessed Passion, Resurrection and 
:fglorious Ascension of Our Lord. The Mass is the actual sacramental 
ith memorial of the work of the Redemption, and for this reason it is 
y:fthe innermost core of the Easter celebration, and naturally of 
mpcourse of every Sunday observance too, as we have seen. 

From what we have said, it is obvious that the Easter celebration 

contains within itself a powerful dynamic force. And we certainly 
hy won’t find it at all surprising, that upon winning her freedom, the 
mi church found it necessary to bring this force to more powerful 
ef xpression. To this purpose, one small ceremony which came at 
{tte beginning of the baptismal rite seemed especially well suited. 
We need only recall that we are dealing here with a night-time 
ypetvice, and for such a service, one must first have light. Needless 
to say, the producing of light was a somewhat more complex ritual 
than is now the case! When lights were put on, especially for a 
at{tligious service, the light was first blessed. Indeed this was a 
hep Practice that existed even before Christianity, with the Jews—who 
jptill have it today on Friday evenings. This practice was preserved 
aftlso by the Christians, on such occasions as the evening Agape, 
efout especially at the beginning of the Easter Vigil. Darkness and 
jight, the rising of the sun, light of the world, enlightening in 
jhfBaptism: these were the thoughts that seemed to cry out for still 
|lurther expression in the liturgy. 
;,| So it is that Eusebius could tell us in his biography of Constantine 
, [iat even before he was baptized, the emperor each year attended 
afte Easter Vigil service; indeed, it seems that he was responsible 
4 |/or turning the Holy Night into the full brightness of day. Every- 
where in the city where he was in residence, people were appointed 
, fo light candles, which had been set up on high columns so that 
| flames of light might bring light to every place so that the mysterious 
nfuight would be brighter than the light of day”. We see that the 
y ight was by no means confined to the church. This is reminiscent 
e 


on 


efof a practice which even today is bound up with Easter in many 
.})laces: the Easter Fire. This is the custom whereby large fires are 
,|ighted out of doors in the evening or at night and are allowed to 
burn for a considerable time. The custom is still widespread in 
,fentral Europe. And it is well known that it originated from Ireland, 
, {ven from the times of Saint Patrick. Apparently in this case, the 
{Easter celebration took over an older Celtic (and also Germanic) 
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practice which was bound up with rites connected with the sprin 
of the year. The Church gave this practice an Easter meaning, jus 
as in the very name “Easter”, an ancient German idea has bem 
christianized. 

But then a light ceremony developed also within the confines 
the church. In an earlier period, it was the task of the deacon to 
take care of the light and to bless it as well. This blessing becam 
the solemn hymn, the praeconium paschale, in praise of Easter. It is 
in this hymn right at the beginning of the Vigil that the rich conten 
and meaning of the Easter Mystery is solemnly proclaimed, ani 
this in connection with the quality and origin of the candle, th 
work of the bees which produced it, and the symbolism of light 
and darkness. The hymn had to be composed anew each time by 
the deacon, just as nowadays we make up a new speech for different 
solemn occasions. 

But even in the external rite, the symbolism of the Easter candk 
was considerably enlarged upon. In the Frankish realm, a specid 
blessing of the fire was added so that the paschal candle could & 
lighted with fire that was itself already blessed. And it was 
emphasised that it should be a mew fire which here begins to burn, 
since Easter and Resurrection mean a new beginning. With thi 
new fire, the paschal candle and all the lights of the church wer 
lit and later the fire was also taken into the homes of the faithful 
Even since the ninth century, the custom has been widespread ¢ 
extinguishing all the lights in the house, including the fire on thy 
hearth, and of lighting them anew with the Easter fire. In th 
church itself, all the fire was taken from the new Easter fire, lamp 
and candles included. The burning paschal candle itself was th 
symbol of the risen Christ and the five grains of incense represente( 
his five wounds, the signs of his struggle and victory. The burnin 
candle was also immersed in the baptismal water as the represet- 
tation of Christ. The altar glowed with new light for the Mass 
Easter. For Christ is the great bringer of light; from Him come 
all the grace and hope which is given to the human race. 

This is roughly the picture of the Easter Vigil as it was celebrated 
everywhere in the Church up to the beginning of the middle age. 
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The Easter Vigil was the nucleus of the Easter liturgy, but i 
was not the whole Easter liturgy. 
Already during the first centuries of the Church—centuries 0 
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persecution—the Jast days before Easter Sunday, particularly Good 
Friday, were marked by special observances, usually an intensified 
fast. 

It has been related that already about the year A.D. 200, many 
of the faithful undertook a complete fast from the hour of Christ’s 


death on Friday until Easter morning—a forty hours’ fast. For 


they had computed the length of time that Christ was in the grave 
as forty hours. It is the same forty hours that the faithful later 
honoured by prayer at the holy sepulchre, and from which, finally, 
our own “Forty Hours’ has evolved, although there is now no 
longer any connection with the holy sepulchre. 

Since the fourth century, the whole preceding week began to be 
introduced more and more into the Easter liturgy. This usually 
happened as men began to read the narrative of the Passion on the 
different days of that week, beginning with Palm Sunday. Thus, 
Holy Week came to be. 

Already during the time of the Christian emperors, Holy Week 
must have been highly valued as a part of the Easter liturgy. For 
the Christian emperors were induced to proclaim laws, by which 
even those sentenced to prison were given two weeks of freedom 
starting with Palm Sunday, in order that they, too, might be able 
to celebrate Easter in the right way. That is why Palm Sunday 
was then called the “Dies indulgentiae”. But a particular Palm 
Sunday liturgy was firmly established throughout the Church only 
at a later date. In contrast with that, already at the time of Saint 
Augustine, Holy Thursday was honoured as the day of the institution 
of the Blessed Sacrament. This was done with Mass and Com- 
munion in the evening. On this day, everybody would first have his 
evening meal (on other days, fasting before Communion was 
already practised), and then he would celebrate the Eucharist in 
the church. 

By that time, too, a special Good Friday service had been 
developed. But it was very simple. In Rome, it consisted of what 
now makes up the first part of our Good Friday liturgy, and also 
corresponds to our Mass of the catechumens. First there would be 
readings from the Old Testament, then one from the Gospel, the 
Passion according to Saint John, and then came the “‘orationes 
sollemnes” for all the concerns of Christianity, just as we have 
them today. These were prayers, which at that time, were not 
limited to Good Friday, but which were used also on other 
occasions. 

That was the whole Good Friday liturgy. Everything else—the 
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adoration of the Cross, the Communion—was added during the 
Middle Ages. Good Friday and Holy Saturday were considered 
days of silence which were to be spent in the spirit of penance, and 
in which fasting was particularly stressed. 

Since the centuries of the Middle Ages, Holy Week has slowly 
lost some of its meaning for the faithful. It began with the decline 
of the Easter Vigil. After the world had become Christian and the 
baptism of adults became chiefly an exception, the baptismal rites 
of the Easter Vigil came to lose much of their meaning. The service 
became shorter, and was over by midnight, even as early as the 
fifth century. But even into the twelfth century, the rule remained 
in force that the Gloria might not be intoned on Holy Saturday 
before the rising of the first star. In this respect, the meaning of the 
Holy Saturday liturgy was to some extent preserved. 

Since the fourteenth century—which was not exactly a period 
known for the blossoming of Church life—the trend set in of 
pushing the night service back to the morning of Holy Saturday. 
This pushing back of the Easter Vigil also had its effects on the 
other days of Holy Week: both the Good Friday and Holy Thursday 
services were now celebrated in the morning, not however, without 
also undergoing some small changes. On Good Friday, in addition 
to the Veneration of the Cross, the service had taken on the so-called 
Mass of the Presanctified, and this developed now into a very 
complicated rite. The beginning of the Holy Week also underwent 
considerable development: in accord with a custom that grew up 
in the Middle Ages and which took its origins from the Orient, 
Palm Sunday came to be the day on which the entry of Christ into 
Jerusalem was celebrated, and this as homage to Our Lord accord- 
ing to the example of the pueri Hebraeorum. In this case, it was 
simply a matter of enacting what the evangelists wrote about the 
original event: from a small church or chapel outside the city, the 
people would come in procession back to the city and into the 
church where the service was to take place. But since the end of 
the Middle Ages, the procession was nearly forgotten completely, 
and the emphasis was laid on the blessing of the palms. This blessing 
was also worked out into a long and complicated rite. 

So also in this point we see that the real thought of the liturgical 
celebration of Holy Week was obscured. So it is, that we really 
could say, that the liturgy of Holy Week as we inherited it, left 
much to be desired. 

There was indeed a multiplicity of venerable ceremonies, but not 
even the clergy could really understand them. The people were left 
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with little or no part in the services, and the whole complex had 
ceased to function, just as a small defect can be responsible for 
ctippling a whole machine. And in this case, the mechanism was in 
danger of falling apart. 


IV 


However, we must make one point clear: the deterioration of 
the liturgy of Easter and Holy Week was only a part of the whole 
story: it was, so to say, only the external appearance of something 
whose roots went far deeper. It is worth while to consider this one 
point more thoroughly. We must definitely point out that what had 
really deteriorated, was nothing other than the consciousness of the 
Christian Faith. In the systems of theology, in the Summas of the 
scholastics, the whole is of course integrally maintained—as an 
imposing structure. Enlightened preachers have always preached 
the whole, they have always announced the Glad Tidings of salva- 
tion, of God’s peace, which came into the world in Christ, and which 
has taken earthly form in the Church. But in the mind of the 
ordinary Christian, there was often a somewhat different outlook: 
instead of the clear picture of the whole, we find instead a multip- 
licity of individual doctrines to be believed, of commandments to 
be kept, of penalties which were to be feared, and of rewards to be 
hoped for. There were all sorts of various things—individual 
things, on which people could fasten their attention and in many 
cases devote their entire energies: the holy angels, Our Lady, the 
Passion, the Sunday obligation, infallibility of the Pope, Saint 
Anthony and very often, a tremendous over enthusiasm for relics. 
The result of this development was to a large extent a feeling of 
certainty and displeasure which in turn produced the constant 
introducing of all sorts of new devotions, and the striving for 
visions and apparitions, for all types of formulas and new guarantees, 
or instead of these a kind of resignation which takes nothing 
sriously and simply consists in remaining aloof to everything. 

The same process is also demonstrated in a finer form, and that 
isin Christian art, or more exactly, in church art. The art of the last 
centuries, beginning really with the Gothic period, presents us with 
many individual themes. It shows us how many scenes can be 
presented in a striking manner: scenes from the lives of the saints, 
ftom the life of Christ, especially His childhood and Passion. The 
Resurrection is also depicted (Grunewald’s for instance), but 
nearly always as an event in itself, in all its historical realism. 
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If we were to compare this with the church art of the earlier 
days, let us say roughly with the art of the first thousand years, 
reaching up to the Romanesque period, we find only one real theme, 
one dominating trend, a common denominator, so to speak: it is 
the Easter transformation of the world. The Crucified Christ wa; 
indeed depicted, but not in a more or less stark realism which} © 
expresses the Man of Sorrow, or the dying Redeemer in the agony 
of death. Rather, it is the triumphant King conquering in death, 
and already beginning to shine in the light of Easter. The loin. 
cloth becomes the robe of a King, and the crown of thorns a kingly 
crown. The ancient Irish stone crosses are of the same kind. And 
when the Risen Christ is pictured—and this is frequently the case— 
it is not merely a portrayal of the historical circumstances of the 
event itself, complete with stunned guards and rolled-away stone 
(not that this would be wrong), but rather Christ is pictured as the 
Glorified One together with His people, for instance, the Apostles 
who are receiving the scroll of the Law from His hand. Or, another 
representation of the Risen Christ is that of the Good Shepherd 
in the spring landscape of heaven, gathering the sheep to Himself 
And again the familiar picture of the stags, quenching their thirst 
at the feet of the glorified Cross from which the waters of paradise 
arise. 

Another frequent representation shows Him as the Lamb of the 
Apocalypse, standing triumphant on Mount Sion, before whom the 
elders bowed down and adored. Briefly, He was depicted not with 
the sober realism, which mirrors Him only, as He once was in the 
far past, but He was shown in His Easter glorification, as He ii 
today, one with His people whom He draws continuously to Himself 
in every century. Thus, His greatness was treated as a present fact. 
There the dominating theme was the relation between the Cross and 
the Resurrection, between the earthly life and the glorification ip 
heaven, between Christ and His Church. 

A complete cosmos is reflected in these old pictures. Here is the 
great completeness. Here the truly Christian consciousness is stil 
intact. Here is the spirit that generated the liturgy of Holy Week 
and the Easter Vigil. 


Vv 


If this unified perspective lost some of its efficacy in the con- 
sciousness of the average Christian, the cause for the decline had 
its origin in an earlier period. Many different causes combined to 
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produce this unfortunate effect. But at any rate, a certain 
primitiveness of the Germanic Middle Ages, which loved things 
which could be perceived by the senses, or which were apt to arouse 
sentiments, was an important factor, which made them remain 
with the individual event of the past, as it suggested itself to their 


- sensible imaginations. 


But still further back, dogmatic factors worked in the same 
direction. Important among these was the necessity of stressing 
the divinity of Christ in the face of heretical assaults, particularly 
where His resurrection and following life came into question. 
For the simple faithful, it was made to seem as if the Redeemer 
were a genuine man only during His earthly life, and that after 
the Ascension His humanity was absorbed into His divinity. Thus, 
even now the Son of God would still exist, but the God-man was 
vanishing from sight, the second Adam, the Head and Lord of His 
Church. 

It is significant that throughout the whole Middle Ages and up 
to our century, the Church practically was not considered as the 
Mystical Body of Christ. The expression “The Mystical Body” 
of which Christ is and remains the Head, was nearly forgotten. 
It was only in the religious renewal of this century that this idea 
has been revived, and then through the famous encyclical of Pius 
XII brought back to the consciousness of the faithful. 

Now we can understand how a decisive connecting link in the 
mind of the average Christian, and also in our Easter worship, 
could be somehow pushed out of line, to the extent of hindering its 
function. From this point it is easy to understand how the structure 
of our faith could collapse into more or less unrelated paris, 
extending even to such a central point of Christian worship as the 
Passion and Easter-liturgy. When such a thing in former times 
came about and remained through the centuries, it was net so tragic 
as it might seem at first sight. The world was Christian. Men grew 
up in a Christian atmosphere. The most important truths of faith 
worked their way to the individual through different paths—like 
the religious customs of the people, the forms of prayer, or perhaps 
through the course of the Christian feasts and seasons. The individual 
was held fast to the Christian life through society. He took part 
in the sacramental life of the Church. He was baptized and received 
the Sacraments. And if he did not live a very Christian life, well, 
it was understood that he had to die as a Christian. What more 
can a man want? It is the happy world of Father Dan in Sheehan’s 
My New Curate. 
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But today the situation is different. 

The individual is no longer supported in his religious thought 
and life by society. At least that is the case for the countries of 
central Europe. The individual himself must understand his position 
regarding faith, Christianity, Christ, and His Church. He himself 
needs to have seen the whole. He himself needs to have discovered 
the precious pearl for which (according to the parable of Our Lord) 
he gives all he has, in order to possess it. 

The knowledge of this, it seems, is becoming more and more 
the basis of pastoral work. The deciding factor today is not organisa- 
tion and proselytising, not appeals and furious activity, but first 
and above all the renewal of the consciousness of the faith. It is a 
renewal of the old power, of the old ardour, as Christianity once 
possessed it, when without external help, it was victorious over a 
pagan world. That is the reason today—and of course it is nearing 
the eleventh hour—for the working for such a renewal, for a genuine 
regeneration out of the powers which lie hidden in the Church and 
in her past. That is the reason for all the painstaking work to improve 
catechetics and the catechism. Thus, for example, in Germany in 
1955 after long and careful preparation, a new catechism was 
introduced which consists no longer of a dry series of questions 
and arswers, but which actually proclaims the good news. That is 
the reason for the liturgical movement, which is making its presence 
felt in more and more lands. And that is the reason the highest 
authority in the Church saw fit to announce the restoration of the 
Holy Week and Easter Vigil liturgy. 

Thus, at the high point of the Church year, the heart of the 
liturgy, a great reform was dared and accomplished. Here, Christians 
are able to realise exactly what Christianity is. That is the good 
news about Christ the Lord, who came to us, who died for us, and 
who, in His resurrection precedes us into the glory of a new life. 
A person who has understood Easter can as a result understand 
many other points of our liturgy better. He will be able to understand 
Sunday better: it is nothing else than a weekly Easter. He will 
understand the Holy Mass better: it is not without purpose, that 
the prayer following the consecration runs “‘memores passionis 
nec non et resurrectionis sed et in coelos ascensionis.”” The Mass will 
have an easterly character. He who has understood Easter will also 
understand better why the Church closes her prayer with the words 
“per Dominum nostrum, Qui tecum vivit et regnat.” We look up to 
Christ the Lord, who has preceded us to the heavenly Father, 
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who is not merely called the “Lord,” but whose property we have 
become through Baptism. 


When we consider everything which has been given back to us 
through the reform of Pius XII, we could say that something of 
the spirit of the early Church breathes again. Our age is very similar 
to the first centuries of Christianity. Today, as then, the Church 


‘must face a pagan world. Today also, the faithful, the truly Christian, 


are a minority in most countries. That is why we need the heroic 
spirit of those early centuries so badly. That is why the restoration 
of Holy Week was so important. Easter is beginning to be once more 
the feast, the heart of the liturgy. 

JOSEPH A. JUNGMANN 


Canisianum, Innsbriick, Austria 


A worthwhile task 


It may be objected that it would be impossible to teach all this 
[the responses of the third degree] to children, especially as they 
must be said in Latin, and that it would be still more difficult to 
teach them to understand the meaning of the words they are 
required to use. The answer to this is that if a choir of boys or girls 
can be taught both to read these prayers and to sing them, it ought 
to be possible for at least the higher classes in our primary schools 
to recite them and understand them, and it should be still more 
easy for pupils of vocational and secondary schools. It is really a 
matter of considering the task worthwhile and then of settling 
down to it patiently and earnestly. 


—THE BISHOP OF ARDAGH AND CLONMACNOIS, Lenten Pastoral 1959 
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The Liturgical Bookshelf 


THOMAS A. FINNEGAN 


A SELECTION OF READING MATERIAL AVAILABLE IN ENGLISH 
ON HOLY WEEK 


HEN making this selection I had in mind the ordinary priest on the 

mission, not the student of Liturgy or seminary professor. The list is 

short because the time at our disposal now is short. Publications dealing 
exclusively or chiefly with rubrics or chant or running commentary will not be 
discussed because these have already been dealt with by other speakers at the 
Congress. 
As a means of communicating conviction and arousing enthusiasm there is 
no real substitute for the spoken word. Next best is the written word that has 
first been spoken. Accordingly, first in this selection I put publications and 
periodicals which reproduce the proceedings of Liturgical Conferences and 
Congresses. 


Proceedings of Liturgical Conferences 


From America come three volumes giving the proceedings of three Liturgical 
Conferences devoted to Holy Week. 

In February 1956 the University of Notre Dame (U.S.A.) conducted a Seminar 
for priests and published the proceedings in a volume entitled: An Analysis of 
the Restored Holy Week Rites for Pastoral Use. This has four main papers 
dealing with the following subjects: Observance of the Rites; Liturgical Meaning 
of Holy Week; Gregorian Chant; Holy Week in the Parish. A feature of these 
publications is the inclusion of the discussions which followed the papers. 
Over a quarter of this book is devoted to questions asked by congressists and 
answered by a team of experts. The questions and answers, which are very 
interesting, are classified under five headings: General; Second Sunday of the 
Passion; Holy Thursday; Good Friday; Holy Saturday and the Easter Vigil. 
This is a useful little book which brings into clear relief the obligation of carrying 
out the ceremonies faithfully, not merely because the law commands it, but 
because the Decree also states that the liturgical rite of Holy Week contains a 
peculiar sacramental force and a particular efficacy in nourishing the Christian 
life. 

In August of the same year (1956) the proceedings of the North American 
Liturgical Week held in London, Canada were published in an attractive 
volume entitled: People’s Participation and Holy Week. Of the papers dealing 
explicitly with Holy Week the most interesting for me was one entitled: ‘The 
Lord’s Supper Lives Again’? by Father Oesterreicher, who is a convert from 
the Jewish religion and, therefore, in a unique position to discuss the restored 
Ordo against Jewish background and tradition. An interesting feature of this 
Conference was the prominence of lay people and nuns in the discussions. 
Two of the papers were read by nuns. 

The third symposium brings us back to 1952. Entitled The Easter Vigil, it 
contains the proceedings of the National Liturgical Week held at Cleveland, 
Ohio in August 1952. These papers, especially that delivered by Father Gerald 
Ellard, reflect the mixture of amazement and delight in the liturgical world at 
the publication of the decree of 9 February 1951 restoring, as an experiment, 
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what Augustine called ‘‘the mother of all vigils”. Among the contributors to 
the discussions was Father Herman Schmidt from Rome who told of an inter- 
view he had with the late Holy Father, who said to him: “The Easter Vigil is a 
thing of my heart . . . I am sure that the Easter Vigil will be the foundation of 
aspiritual revival in the Church” (pp. 54, 55). 


Periodicals 


Coming to periodicals in the English language, I shall mention three: WORSHIP 
(American), LITURGY (English) and THE FURROW (Irish). A glance at some of 
the material on Holy Week alone which these reviews have made available 
within the last three years will give an idea of the service they are rendering to 
the liturgical apostolate. 

In January 1956 worsHip published a very important article on the official 
documentation of the restored Liturgy by Father Josef Léw, Vice-Relator of 
the Congregation of Rites. This authoritative commentary, which deals in turn 
with the general decree Maxima redemptionis, the pastoral-liturgical instruction 
Cum propositum and the editio typica of the Ordo, appeared in worsHiP within 
afew weeks of the publication of these documents. Early in the following year 
(1957) the same review published as a 250-page supplement the papers of the 
International Congress of Pastoral Liturgy held at Assisi in September 1956. 
These included the notable address of Father Ferdinand Antonelli, O.F.M., 
Relator-General of the Congregation of Rites, on ‘““The Reform of Holy Week’. 
This address (to which I shall refer again) was also printed in the February 1957 
issue Of WORSHIP. 

On the home front, in March 1956, THE FURROW went into a special number 
on the Easter Liturgy. In June of the same year the Editor, in a review of the 
observance of the new liturgy throughout Ireland, showed that the spontaneous 
interest of the people in the restored rites exceeded the expectation of the most 
sanguine. It was an appropriate occasion to recall—as Dr. McGarry did—that 
the “evidence being gleaned from early and medieval Irish sources and the 
living Gaelic tradition show a truly liturgical temper in our spirituality” (p. 329). 
Two years later (March 1958) Father Dermot MclIvor wrote in THE FURROW 
that the extraordinary feeling of the people for the new liturgy showed no signs 
of declining. The June number of 1958, which published the papers of last 
year’s Liturgical Congress, had Father Herman Schmidt’s splendid paper on 
“The Liturgical Structure of the Mass in the New Holy Week Ordo”’. Father 
Schmidt presented the reformed Ordo in a new light by showing the theological 
teasons that shaped it, a subject on which he is pre-eminently competent as 
the author of the monumental Hebdomada Sancta (1957). 

The English review LiruRGY also devoted an issue (April 1957) to Holy Week. 
The same issue had a fine paper on “The Theology of Baptism” by Father 
Clifford Howell. Though not explicitly related to the Holy Week Liturgy this 
paper, if digested, is eminently preachable during a course of preparation for 
the Easter Vigil. In this number also there are useful hints for M.C.’s and 
sacristans, and an interesting note on the use of visual aids in preparing people 
and children for Holy Week. Which reminds me that in the January WORSHIP 
of this year a parish priest has an article entitled “Preparing for Easter’’ which 
gives some very useful suggestions on how to integrate with the Liturgy the 
instruction of children in faith and morals. 

Besides special issues and formal articles these reviews feature what one 
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might call “snapshots”? of Holy Week sent in by priests on the mission. Th 
atmosphere of “‘holy shamelessness”’ created by priests talking with enthusiasm 
of the Liturgy in their own parishes is good for us, especially for those of u 
who may be inclined to think more of the difficulties than of the possibilities, 


Commentaries 


Coming now to books proper, I have here five commentaries on Holy Week: 
one from America, one from England, one from France, one from Germany 
and one from Ireland. 

The first we shall look at is Holy Week, A Commentary by Dom Mat 
Tierney, O.S.B. After a good deal of “‘fingering’”’ of these books I have put this 
one first, not because the author is Irish or a monk of Glenstal, or because it is 
the shortest of the five, but because I consider the book ideal for this country, 
ideal for priests and people. 

In a short introduction the author underlines the ratio pastoralis behind the 
Restored Liturgy, and he does so in a quietly reasoned tone which is in perfect 
keeping with the business-like approach adopted by the Irish pastoral clergy 
who, without much show of excitement or sounding of trumpets, calmly got 
down to the task of implementing the new Decree because it came from the 
Pope. There is also a page or two of straight talking for the religious men and 
women entrusted with the education of so many of the country’s children, 
and a word too for teachers and parents. 

Part I of the book is devoted to a brief explanation of the new reform. It 
contains a very neat summary of the history and development of the Holy Week 
Rites, arranged in three stages, the whole of which might be given in a single 
twenty-minute talk. Part II is a study of the week’s ceremonies, beginning with 
Palm Sunday. Each day is discussed under three headings: The Scriptural 
Background; Doctrine; Meditations and Reflections. Part III is entitled ‘‘Sacred 
Signs and Symbols” and does for Holy Week what Guardini’s book Sacred 
Signs does for the wider range of liturgical signs and actions. The final part of 
the book provides a ready-made running commentary for the ceremonies of 
Palm Sunday, Holy Thursday, Good Friday and the Easter Vigil. 

Going through this book which presents its messages simply and briefly and 
without preaching, I recalled something which was said at last year’s Congress 
here: “Our Irish piety goes straight to the Person of Our Lord”.? That is what 
this little work does at every point, and that is what makes it such an ideal 
Holy Week companion for priests and people in Ireland. 

The next book I have is Holy Week and Easter, A Liturgical Commentary, 
by Dom Jean Gaillard, translated from the French by Rev. William Busch. 
This is a series of meditations in which spirituality and history are interwoven 
in a delightful manner. It is an ideal book for the priest’s own meditation or 
spiritual reading during Lent and Easter. It has some very beautiful thoughts 
for the three lesser days of Holy Week which are usually ignored in other 
commentaries or dismissed summarily. For Monday of Holy Week, for instance, 
there is a fine meditation on the Anointing at Bethany. Typical of the author's 
eye for spiritually significant details is his underlining of the fact that Mary 


“The Graces of Communion Studied in the Postecommunions”, 


x. Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B., 
THE FURROW, 9 (1958), Pp. 373. 
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broke the neck of the vase; she broke it, he says, not only that the fragrant 
ointment might flow abundantly, but also that the vase might never again serve 
any other. Another feature of this rich little book is the gems it has from the 
Fathers and early Christian writers and from modern spiritual writers. In the 
company of Augustine and Chrysostom and Lactantius you will find Dom 
Yonier, startling you by saying that the vitality of the Church may be judged 
by the eagerness with which the people take part in the paschal solemnities 
(p. 27). For good measure the book carries its series of meditations into the 


‘f Easter Octave with a charming chapter entitled: ““The Week of the White 


Robes”. 

From America comes The Meaning of Holy Week by Reverend William J. 
O'Shea, Priest of Saint Sulpice. What I like about this book is the order in it, 
especially the order in presenting the fairly considerable amount of historical 
information in it. Take Holy Thursday, for example. You are looking for a 
brief outline of the history of this day’s ceremonies. In the chapter on Holy 
Thursday you will find what you want in the section entitled “Historical 
Background of Holy Thursday”. Suppose you want more precise information 
on the history of one of the ceremonies—say the Washing of the Feet; you 
will go to the section entitled ‘“‘The Washing of the Feet”, and there you will 
find a sub-division entitled ‘“‘History”. A useful feature for priests is a com- 
mentary on Matins and Lauds of Holy Thursday, Good Friday, Holy Saturday. 
As the author points out, there is no more authentic source for our meditation 
and prayer these days than what we find in the Church’s own prayer at this time. 
There is also in this book a suggested running commentary on the ceremonies 
of Palm Sunday and the Sacrum Triduum. 

The next commentary I have here is familiar to most of you, and I need say 
very little about it. It is Father Clifford Howell’s Preparing for Easter, first 
published in 1955 and revised and enlarged in 1957. If you like ready-made 
sermons this, I suppose, is your book. It contains sixteen sermons for preparing 
people for Easter; half of them for Sunday mornings from Septuagesima to 
Passion Sunday, and the rest for evening instructions on Sunday or week nights. 
The first eight deal with the Easter mysteries in general, and the second eight 
are concerned directly with the ceremonies of Holy Week as such. Even those 
of us who dislike ready-made sermons will find this book of considerable help 
in making people at once paschal-minded and scripture-minded, for the author 
presents his material in the form of (to use his own term) a biblical catechesis, 
which is an ideal method for, as Dom Placid Murray pointed out yesterday, 
the Liturgy of Holy Week ranges over the whole Bible. There are three appen- 
dices entitled: “Some Practical Suggestions” ; “Commentaries for Good Friday 
and Holy Saturday”; “Sermons for Holy Week Services’’. 

Last of these five commentaries, but by no means the least, is the one from 
Germany, Karl Becker’s O Truly Blessed Night, translated from the German by 
Mrs. R. M. Bethell. The first notable thing about this book is the introduction 
to it by Father Josef Jungmann, who, with the deft strokes of a master, recon- 
structs the Easter Vigil as it was celebrated in the early Church, showing that 
the new form is in truth an ordo restauratus which places us suddenly and newly 
in touch with the first ages of the Church. Pius XII has said that the ideal of 
the early Church is the ideal of the future. In this 14-page introduction Father 
Jungmann gives some glimpses of that ideal as it was lived at Easter. In Saint 
Augustine’s time, for example, it was a matter of principle not to go to bed in 
the-Easter night. Such glimpses might be used effectively in calling on people 
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to enter into the spirit of the Liturgy. The Easter Liturgy should be presente; 
as a challenge to generosity, a hard thing done out of love. It is mistake 
kindness to be soft or apologetic in presenting the demands of the Liturgy, 

- A sub-title describes this book as “‘A Study of the Theology of the Easte 
Vigil”. But it is as far removed from text-book presentation as it could possibly 
be. What it does is simply to explain the ceremonies of the Vigil in terms of th 
Redemption of the world, which is a very useful approach for these first yean 
when the emphasis tends to be on the historical aspect of the Vigil and it 
ceremonies. Not that the book ignores the historical link with the early Church: 
in fact its whole thesis has its roots in history, for, as Father Jungmann pointed 
out in his paper today, the theme of the Easter Vigil was not simply the resurrec- 
tion but the work of Redemption as a whole, perfected in the passion and 
resurrection, and it was only gradually and comparatively recently that the 
character of the ceremony changed in favour of observing the events in the 
sequence in which they occurred. But besides giving prominence to this funda 
mental historical fact, the author keeps his study of the Easter theology very 
nicely seasoned with historical snippets which will prove very useful for pre 
Easter instructions. For example, in trying to awaken a ‘‘baptism-consciousness” 
in people, one might tell them that after the Easter baptism of adults died 
out people began to celebrate the anniversary of their baptism. They went 
to Mass on that day and renewed their baptismal vows, a custom that survived 
till the thirteenth century, and which Charles Borromeo tried to revive thre 
centuries later. 

Essentially, however, this is a book giving theological reasons for what the 
Church does during the Easter Vigil. The first chapter, for example, quotes 
word for word from Genesis the story of creation and then asks: Why does the 
Church read this story still, year in and year out? Surely when she was re 
ordering and pruning the ceremonies for this age of science she might quietly 
have dropped this lesson. She could have dropped it, but she didn’t, and Karl 
Becker shows that the reason is not because this story was read in the days of 
old. This reason and all the Church’s reasons transcend time and history. In 
this book will be found the answers to many of the questions that come from the 
world of test-tubes and turbines and the blaring nights of cities into the night 
of Easter where the wonderful old story of the Beginning is read and listened to 
by the light of the Paschal Candle. This book will make the reader proud ina 
new way, proud of the Church and of Easter when the Church walks out in all 
her glory. ““We cannot celebrate Easter without reviving our love for the Church. 
She has brought us forth new-born for eternal life’ (p. 85). When you leave 
down this inspiring volume you will realise why it was that for 300 years the 
feast of Easter was the only feast-day to be observed throughout the whole 
Church. 


The Paschal Mystery 


The last book I have chosen to talk about is well known to you. In a little 
Over a decade it has become something of a classic. It is The Paschal Mystery 
by Father Louis Bouyer, translated from the French by Sister Mary Benoit. 

_The author. describes it simply as “Meditations on the. Last Three Days of 
Holy Week”. It is in fact an exceptionally scholarly study of.the theology and 
liturgy of Easter. It achieves a fine synthesis of Old and New Testament teachings, 
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the Liturgy, Patristic and Scholastic writings, and contemporary thought both 
within and without Christianity. Consequently it is a book to be read slowly— 
sipped—during the year. 

What impressed me most about this book was the power it has of instilling a 
vivid consciousness that all Christian worship is but a continuous celebration 
of Easter. The Paschal Mystery is with us the whole year round in the Eucharist, 
the centre of our Christian living. Every day and every night is but a vigil for 
the following morning. There is no part of life that cannot be related to the 
Eucharist. 

The book is divided into four main sections: Oblation (7 chapters); Immolation 
(5 chapters); Holy Saturday (1 chapter); Resurrection (5 chapters). From that 
vast canvas there are two details I would like to recall for you because they 
impressed me very much. 

The first is a section in Chapter I entitled ‘‘The Psalms in the Liturgy’’. These 
ten pages will make one take up one’s breviary with a new interest, a new 
affection in fact. Some have wondered why the Church never devised a Psalter 
of her own instead of providing us almost exclusively with prayers that antedated 
Christ. Father Bouyer shows in a memorable way that the Psalter is still a thing 
of the present moment, and whatever changes may come, the psalms, which 
were part of Christ’s habitual prayer, used by Him even on the Cross to express 
His supreme sorrow, will remain part of the sacerdotal book of the New 
Covenant. 

The second detail is the short fifth chapter entitled “The Fraction and 
the Communion” in which the author discusses the mysterious aspect of tran- 
substantiation whereby Christ’s sacrifice becomes ours while remaining His 
own. If it were possible to summarise this book in one phrase I would suggest 
this one: the drama of our oneness with Christ presented in terms of the Paschal 
Mystery. Here is a short extract from the pages where the author is trying to 
express this oneness by means of a comparison between human and divine 
friendship: 


(On the human plane) we are ourselves only in so far as we are not 
others. The closest bonds of friendship or affection do not permit us the 
least entry into the conscience of one another; and, if this exteriority should 
cease, our personalities would dissolve and fuse with one another. This 
fundamental impossibility of a truly interior communication is a law only 
too familiar to the most ardent human lovers. 

No such thing, on the contrary, between Christ and us; He can be close 
to us and we can become more intimate with Him than we are with our- 
selves. ... There is nothing in any of us—no thought, no feeling, no act— 
that He has not the power to make His own by the fact of His Incarnation. 
And, inversely, there is nothing in Him—no thought, no feeling, no act— 
that He has not the power to make ours. . . (pp. 118, 119). 


Conclusion 


To conclude this short review of reading material on Holy Week we shall 
return to the periodicals. The February 1957 number of worsuip has the impor- 
tant address of Father Ferdinand Antonelli given at the Assisi Congress. Because 
of the position he holds in the Congregation of Rites (he is Relator-General) 
the article, entitled “The Reform of Holy Week”, may, I think, be taken as 
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reflecting the mind of the Holy See. The outlook, he says, must be broadened 
from Holy Week to liturgical reform in general. ‘“The people have been separated, 
unfortunately, from the true liturgical life. A patient work of re-education, 
spiritual and technical, is needed to bring them back to an active, enlightened, 
personal, communitarian participation. This is a work that is not done in a 
year. It may require generations. But it must begin” (p. 160). | 

It has begun, with Holy Week. Further steps are suggested in the latest 
Instruction on Sacred Music and Liturgy. One can sense a certain urgency 
about these directions from Rome. Father Jungmann today said it was nearing 
the eleventh hour. When the battle quickens new tactics arecalled for. In the 
Liturgy of Holy Thursday there is a mysterious and seeming contradictory 
parallelism between the triumph of Satan through the betrayal of Judas and the 
triumph of Christ sacrificing Himself. In fact Our Lord Himself has it when 
He says that His hour is also the hour of the power of darkness. That strange 
parallelism has been repeated down the centuries in the Mystical Body. But 
in our time there has been a quickening of tempo which suggests that we are 
entering the final battle. I sometimes think that men fighting earthly wars have 
one advantage over us. They can see the blood and count the bodies resulting 
from failure to carry out fully instructions from headquarters. 


THOMAS FINNEGAN 
Saint Mary’s, Sligo 


A SELECTION OF READING MATERIAL AVAILABLE IN ENGLISH 
ON HOLY WEEK’ 


Proceedings of Liturgical Conferences 


1. An Analysis of the Restored Holy Week Rites for Pastoral Use. A report of 
the Seminar for Priests arranged and conducted by the University of Notre 
Dame, 7-9 February 1956, at the request of the Liturgical Conference. 
Notre Dame, Indiana, University of Notre Dame Press. 1956. Pp. ix-115. 

2. People’s Participation and Holy Week. Seventeenth North American 
Liturgical Week, London, Canada, 20-23 Augus* 1956. The Liturgical 
Conference Elsberry, Mo. 1957. Pp. xiv-155. 

3. The Easter Vigil. National Liturgical Week, Cleveland, Ohio, 19-21 August 
1952. The Liturgical Conference, Elsberry, Mo. 1953. Pp. xii-159, 57, 6. 


Periodicals 


4. worsHIP 30 (1955-56), - 94-113. “The New Holy Week Liturgy: A Pastoral 
Opportunity”. Rev. Josef Léw. C.SS.R., 
Vice-Relator of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites. 

5. 31 (1956-57), 144-161. “‘The Reform of Holy Week’’. Rev. Fer- 
dinand Antonelli, O.F.M., Relator-General 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


2.  jiiiadtinieans is gratefully made to Very Rev. Herman Schmidt, S.J., Professor of Lit 
in the Grégorian ting Rome, and t6 R B., editor of 
help.:in compiling this list. 
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Rev. Josef Loew, C.SS.R. 
ip 172-181. “The Paschal Vigil and the People”. Rev. 
Clifford Howell, S.J. 
8. 191-195, “How We Observed the Easter Vigil’. 
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Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 
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Westhoff. 
11, THE FURROW 7 (1956), 132-139. “Palm Sunday”. Rev. Desmond Mullan. 
12. 139-145. “‘Holy Thursday”. Rev. Donal O’Connor. 
13. 145-150. “Good Friday”. Dom Placid Murray, 
Be O.S.B. 
14. 150-160. “Holy Saturday”. Rev. Cathal McCarthy. 
15. 323-326. “Holy Week 1956”. Rev. J. G. McGarry. 
16. 333-338. “‘A Layman’s Reaction”. Sean 
MacRéamoinn. 
17. 9 (1958), 181-186. ““Holy Week in the Parish”. Rev. Dermot 
Maclvor. 
18. 383-405. “The Structure of the Mass in the Holy 
Week Ordo”. Rev. Herman Schmidt, S.J. 
19. LrruRGY 25 (1956), 92-101. “Pastoral Reflections on Holy Week”. Rev. 
J. D. Crichton. 
20. 20 (1957), 9-14. “Liturgy of Holy Thursday”. Rev. R. P. 
Redmond, D.D. 
A. 15-20. ‘Good Friday”. Rev. D. J. Mullins. 
22. 20-35. ‘The Resurrection and the Easter Liturgy”. 
Rev. J. D. Crichton. 
23. 36-45. “The Theology of Baptism”. Rev. Clifford 
Howell, S.J. 
24. 45-50. “Hints for M.C.’s and Sacristans”. Rev. F. 
Pearson. 


25, IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD 59 (1947), 215-220. “Saint Patrick and the 
Easter Fire”. Rev. C. 


Bolton, M.A. 
Commentaries 


26. Dom Mark Tierney, O.S.B., Holy Week: A Commentary. Dublin, Browne 
and Nolan. 1957. Pp. 103. 

27. Dom Jean Gaillard, Holy Week and Easter: A Liturgical Commentary. 

: Translated (from French) by Rev. William Busch, Collegeville, Min- 
nesota, The Liturgical Press. 1957. Pp. 172. 

28. Rev. William J. O’Shea, Priest of Saint Sulpice, The Meaning of Holy Week, 
Collegeville, Minnesota, The Liturgical Press. 1958. Pp. 136. 

29. Clifford Howell, S.J., Preparing for Easter, New Edition, London, Burns 
and Oates. 1957. Pp. 142. 

30. Karl Becker, O Truly Blessed Night: A Study of the Theology of the Easter 
Vigil. Translated from the German by Mrs. R. M. Bethell, Saint Louis, 
Mo., Pio Decimo Press: 1956. Pp. 119. 
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31. Louis Bouyer, Orat., The Paschal Mystery, Meditations on the Last Thre 
Days of Holy Week. Translated from the French by Sister Mary 
Benoit. London, George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 1951. Pp. xxiii, 347. 

32. Pius Parsch, The Church’s Year of Grace, Vol. III, Collegeville, Minnesota, 
The Liturgical Press. 

33. F. McManus, The Rites of Holy Week, Ceremonies, Preparation, Music, 
Commentary, Paterson, N.J., Saint Anthony Guild Press. 1956. Pp. 
xi, 146. 

34. J. B. O'Connell, The Ceremonies of Holy Week, London, Burns and Oates, 
1957. 

34a. Dame Aemiliana Lohr, O.S.B., The Great Week: An Explanation of the 
Liturgy of Holy Week, London, Longmans, Green and Co. 1958, 
Pp. xii, 211. 


History 


35. H. Thurston, S.J., Lent and Holy Week, London. 1904. 
36. J. Tyrer, Historical Survey of Holy Week: Its Services and Ceremonial, 
London (Alcuin Club Collection), 1932. 


The Use of Commentary in Holy Week 


HOLY WEEK COMMENTARY 
MARK TIERNEY 


General Remarks 

The new ZInstructio on Sacred Music and Liturgy gives official recognition 
to the Commentator. Although Holy Week is not mentioned specifically in 
this Papal document, we may safely infer that he may function at all major 
liturgical celebrations. Our problem today is to define the role of the Com- 
mentator during Holy Week. 

The role of the commentator is two-fold: 

1. He should help the people participate fruitfully in the ceremonies by explain- 
ing the structure and meaning of each particular section. 

2. He should act as Lector, i.e. reading aloud in the vernacular certain key 
prayers and passages, after the celebrant has read them. 

In his first role, he anticipates the words and actions of the sacred ministers. 
In his second role, he interprets the Word of God, and leads the people in their 
responses. His tone of voice will naturally be different in these two roles. In 
preparation, he will be exhortatory and didactic; as interpreter, he will proclaim 
the Word of God, in a clear emphatic voice. He can be fairly brisk in explana- 
tion; he must be always slow proclaiming the message of the Liturgy. The 
time-factor must not be allowed to dictate to us here. A hurried priest passes 
on his nervousness and tension to the congregation. It is a good thing to exhort 
the faithful on Palm Sunday or beforehand, to give this extra time to God 
during Holy Week with generosity, and to be prepared to spend longer in 
church in this solemn annual commemoration of the Passion than on an ordinary 
feastday. 

A commentator is usually provided in the Solemn Rite, but what about the 
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simple Rite? Father O’Shea, in a recent book published in America (The 
Meaning of Holy Week, William J. O’Shea, Collegeville Press, 1958), suggests 
that where only two priests are available, it is better for one to act as celebrant, 
while the other is commentator. He holds that a Simple Rite with commentary 
is better than a Solemn Rite without this pastoral aid. 

Bibliography: ““The Commentator at Mass” by Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J., 
in THE CLERGY REVIEW, January 1959. 


Palm Sunday (Solemn Rite) 

1. Five minutes before the ceremony, the commentator says a few words on 
the general purpose of the Holy Week celebrations and exhorts the people to 
follow all the ceremonies with devotion. He ends by describing the ceremony 
of Palm Sunday, and stresses the triumphal character of the Procession. 

2. After the celebrant has read the Prayer for the Blessing of the Palms, 
while he is asperging and incensing them, the commentator gives a summary 
of this prayer in the vernacular. 

3. The commentator invites the faithful to come forward and receive the 
blessed palm, which will later be brought home. 

4. After the deacon has sung the Gospel of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, 
the commentator has time to read it in English. This gives the faithful a vivid 
idea of the meaning of the Procession, and further comment is unnecessary. 

5. The commentator introduces the singing of the Passion, and explains the 
role of each deacon. 


Holy Thursday (Solemn Rite) 

1. For many of the faithful the real drama of Holy Week begins on this 
evening. The commentator, before the ceremony, should try to re-capture the 
atmosphere of the Last Supper, and keep this fruitful theme before the minds 
of the faithful. 

If, following the example of the Holy Father, the ceremony of the Mandatum 
is performed, some introduction should be given. The celebrant can do this 
best in his homily, but the commentator can give a paraphrase of the Hymn 
“Ubi caritas ...” 

2. The Procession to the Altar of Repose gives an opportunity for stressing 
the central theme of this celebration—Christ’s gift of Himself, not only once, 
but always in the Mass and sacraments. 

3. The ceremony of stripping the altars should be introduced by an explana- 
tion. At the end of the ceremony the faithful should be urged to join in a 
communal or private adoration of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 


Good Friday (Solemn Rite) 

1. There are many features of today’s ceremonial which require explanation, 
from the initial prostrations to the chant of the Improperia. On the other hand, 
the adoration of the Cross, and the brief Communion service with the com- 
munal recitation of the Pater Noster will convey little grace, unless the fervour 
and devotion of the faithful are aroused. 

2. In his opening commentary, the commentator must avoid overloading 
his introduction. As there are several breaks in the ceremonial, he will have a 
better opportunity to explain each section as it comes along. As an introduction 
he could stress that it was God’s hatred for sin, and His love for mankind which 
Motivated the wonderful drama of Christ’s Passion and Death on the Cross. . 
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' 3. During the Lessons the commentator can stress the note of triumph which 
sounds even during the Good Friday texts from the opening lesson of Osee: 
“On the third day he will raise us up and we shall live in His sight”, through th 
comforting words of the adoration: “‘Crucem tuam adoramus, et sanctam 
resurrectionem tuam laudamus”, to the closing prayer of today’s liturgy, with 
its reference to Christ’s death as a source of joy—‘per suam crucem instituit 
paschale mysterium’’. 

4. The Passion should be introduced as on Palm Sunday. The intention of 
each of the Solemn Prayers can be given briefly by the commentator befor 
the celebrant recites it. 

5. During the adoration of the wood of the Cross, the commentator can 
read an English version of the Improperia which have been sung. 


Holy Saturday Vigil Ceremony (Solemn Rite) 

1. On this night the commentator has a most important role to fill. The 
faithful will not understand these rich ceremonies, or grow in an authentic 
appreciation of Easter, unless the commentator can give them the biblical 
background of the Paschal Fire and of the Exsultet. 

2. After the blessing of the fire, the commentator can paraphrase the prayer. 
When the Candle has been solemnly marked and pierced with the five grains 
of incense, he can repeat the words of the celebrant in English. 

3. The procession of the Lumen Christi should be rehearsed before the 
ceremony. While the deacon is preparing to sing the Exsultet, the commentator 
can read a summary, and direct the people to stand with lighted candles in 
honour of the Risen Christ. 

4. The commentator should introduce briefly each of the four lessons and 
link the text with Christian Baptism or the Resurrection. He should likewise 
introduce the solemn invocation of all the Saints. He can remind the faithful 
of the use of this Litany before Ordination and religious Professions. 

5. During the Baptismal service, as the celebrant is often out of sight of the 
congregation, the Commentator should not only describe the ceremonial, but 
act as Lector, paraphasing the prayer of the celebrant in the vernacular. The 
symbolism of water, and the connection between earlier forms of Baptism and 
the Resurrection of Christ from the tomb, can be mentioned. 

6. During the return of the Procession, the commentator can prepare the 
congregation for the renewal of their baptismal promises. It is to be hoped that 
the faithful will be taught to reply to the Litany, in the absence of the celebrant 
at this point. 

7. During the Midnight Mass the commentator can, with profit, read the 
Epistle and Gospel of the Mass, as there is no Creed. 

3 The commentator who links the people to the altar, and disposes them to 
a more fruitful participation, should also make them conscious of their being 
a community. Christ died to save all men from their sins, and the solemn annual 
celebration of the mysteries of His Redemption is performed in the name of 
the whole Church. It is not only as individual worshippers that we come to the 
church on Easter Night, but as members of Christ’s Mystical Body. The com- 
mentator should make the people more conscious of their unity and solidarity 
in the Church of Christ. At no other time can we expect a deeper response to 
his leadership than on the night of Easter. 

MARK TIERNEY 


Glenstal Abbey, County Limerick 
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Reports on Holy Week 


PALM SUNDAY AND HOLY THURSDAY 
PETER McCONVILLE 


HE parish of Newry has a Catholic population of nearly 12,000, most of 
whom live in the town. There are four churches in the parish: the cathedral 
(seating capacity 1,800); Saint Mary’s chapel-of-ease (seating capacity 

700); a new temporary chapel in a housing estate (seating 350); the Dominican 
church—Saint Catherine’s (seating nearly 1,000). There are seven priests 
attached to the cathedral, and the priests from the diocesan seminary, which is 
just outside the town, have helped with the ceremonies. The students from the 
seminary, too, acted as servers on Palm Sunday. For the rest of Holy Week 
the cathedral altar boys served. 


Preparation of the people 

When the order of Holy Week was restored, every effort was made by the 
priests of the parish to arouse the people’s interest in the ceremonies. Every 
year since 1957, a leaflet has been distributed to the people giving the times of 
services and a brief explanation of the ceremonies. As well as that an intensive 
campaign was launched to provide as many people as possible with Holy Week 
manuals: they were sold at the door of the churches, by the Legion of Mary 
book barrow and by the Catholic bookshops. The result of this drive was very 
encouraging: the majority of the people attending the solemn ceremonies were 
provided with manuals. 

Another important phase in the preparation of the people was preaching on 
Holy Week. This was done, firstly, in the catechetical Instruction, which is given 
at the Sunday morning Masses. For instance, the programme of catechetical 
Instruction for 1959 lays down that “the ceremonies of Holy Week are to be 
divided up so that they can be revised and further explained to the people 
during the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Sundays of Lent”; it also states that ““Holy Week 
manuals are to be recommended”. Instruction was given, secondly, to special 
groups in the parish: the two Children of Mary Sodalities, the men’s and 
women’s Confraternities and the various praesidia of the Legion of Mary. 
Finally, the children in the Grammar schools, Intermediate school and Primary 
schools were instructed according to their capacity. 


Palm Sunday 
For the first three years of the restored Order—1956, 1957 and 1958—the 
Blessing of the Palms took place in Saint Mary’s Church, followed by the 
Procession to the cathedral—a distance of nearly three-quarters of a mile. 
In 1959, owing to the inclement weather, it was decided to hold the Blessing 
of the Palms and the Procession within the cathedral. 
¥ For the Blessing of the Palms, the people brought their own palms and held 
them in their hands to be blessed by the bishop. Other palms were also blessed 
and distributed to the students from the diocesan seminary. There was no 
commenting at this ceremony. ; 
As regards the Procession, the first difficulty that arises is to get the people 
to take part in it, instead of lining the route as spectators. Then the question 
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arises as to whether the Procession to the cathedral should be an orderly 
procession or not. To encourage as many people as possible to join, a certain 
lack of order must be tolerated. During the Procession besides the Gloria Laus 
sung by the choir, the people sang ‘“‘Hail Redeemer” and “‘Lauda Sion” (a 
Confraternity hymn). 

The only difficulty presented by the Mass of Palm Sunday is the chanting 
of the Passion. Only a small minority of the people are able to appreciate its 
beauty; the majority think only of its length. It seems a great pity that the 
Passion of Our Saviour should be thus lost to the people. 


Holy Thursday 

Before the Solemn Ceremony, which took place at 8 o’clock, there were two 
low Masses in the cathedral, and low Mass in each of the outside churches, to 
give everyone a chance to receive Holy Communion. 

The tabernacle of the high altar was emptied after the second low Mass in 
the cathedral and the ciboria brought to the Altar of Repose. There a large 
temporary tabernacle had been placed, fitted with a shelf, to hold ciboria above 
and below, to ensure that there would be sufficient Hosts for the following day. 

There was no commentator during the Mass. The homily was preached by 
His Lordship the Bishop. The Mandatum was not carried out. 

The bishop and three priests distributed Holy Communion and another 
priest kept the flow of communicants moving so as to avoid delay. During the 
distribution of Holy Communion the cathedral choir chanted Psalms 22 and 71. 
After Holy Communion all the ciboria, except the bishop’s, were brought to 
the Altar of Repose. 

The Procession to the Altar of Repose went down the centre aisle of the 
cathedral, turned at the main door of the church and returned by the same way. 
After the stripping of the altars adoration of the Most Blessed Sacrament 
continued at the Altar of Repose until midnight. 

PETER McCONVILLE 
The Cathedral, Newry, County Down 


GOOD FRIDAY AND HOLY SATURDAY 
JOHN D. McCARTHY 


T the outset I should like to give the Congress a brief account of my own 
parish (Saint Andrew’s, Westland Row, Dublin). It has an administrator 
and six curates, a population of 20,000, which ranges from the professional 

classes, business people, to the industrial and casual workers on the quays. 
We have sodalities for men and women, boys and girls, and children, and a 
Blessed Sacrament sodality—all of which meet once a month. I mention these, 
as part of our remote preparation for Holy Week was done through the 
sodalities. Our church will seat nearly 2,000, and by the usual mission and 
retreat practices of filling up every available space, we can accommodate about 
3,000 to 3,500. With a population like ours, which since the new ceremonial 
was introduced, is flocking more than formerly to the Holy Week ceremonies, 
we have, to our regret, to exclude the children. We put on special services for 
them on Thursday and Friday. We have an organist and choir—men and boys— 
situated in the organ loft at the end of the church. This is a mixed blessing; it is 
grand to have a regular choir, but too much reliance can be placed on it, and the 
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tendency is for it alone to sing. We have encouraged the people to join in the 
chants and responses. We have a small trained group of singers at the command 
of the commentator to give courage to the congregation at large. 


Preparation 

Our remote preparation was a talk or two in the five sodalities, the encouraging 
of the buying of Ho1y Week books, putting them on sale at the church doors, 
putting the few available C.T.S. pamphlets on Holy Week on sale in the church 
bookstall. For our marshalling problems we have a special confraternity of 
about forty men (some of them act as collectors). They have a special garb: 
red soutane and plain surplice, and we augment their numbers by drafting in 
some plain clothes members of the Garda Siothchana. 

We have no sermon at the ceremonies on Friday and Saturday. We provide 
a small leaflet for the whole of Holy Week (Palm Sunday to Easter Sunday) 
giving times of all ceremonies—Confessions, sermons, etc. and the conditions 
of the Eucharistic Fast. On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of Holy Week 
we have special sermons, stressing the nature of the ceremonies—the reform 
most required being the true reform in the members of Christ’s Church. 

Then as a most immediate preparation, we have a commentator, who goes 
into the pulpit about ten minutes before each ceremony, gives a short explana- 
tion and a practice for responses and prayers, i.e. he goes over the Pater Noster 
with them. He remains in the pulpit right through, and commentates in as 
unobtrusive and as brief a manner as possible. 


Good Friday 

Now the stage is set, and we can start our Solemn Liturgical function on 
Good Friday. We begin at 5.30. 

Before the sacred ministers rise from their prostration, the commentator 
announces that the celebrant will sing a prayer, and gives the substance of it: 
then while the sacred ministers go to the sedilia, the commentator announces 
the reading of Osee and gives the substance of the /ectio. This lectio is sung by 
one of our priests (who afterwards will be one of the deacons of the Passion). 
When the choir has sung the Responsory, the commentator comes in again 
with the substance of the next prayer. We pause on our knees for about the 
space of a Pater between Flectamus genua and Levate. Then the next lesson is 
announced and summarised. Next the commentator has to make a hasty retreat 
from the pulpit as he is a member of the Passion Trio. During the singing of 
the Passion the choir joins in at the appropriate times. As this is long, it can 
present a real problem for the people; a commentary or reading in English is 
impossible, and unless they have a text, this part of the ceremony, which 
occupies at least one-third of the total ceremonial time, may be fatiguing. I 
have no solution . . . I merely ventilate the problem. 

When all this is over, we have the Solemn Prayers, each introduced by the 
commentator in a very brief way, who also leads the answering of Amen. This 
part of the ceremony is satisfactory as there is no explanation and movement. 
The Adoration of the Cross follows. What we do, apart from the prescribed 
tubrics and ceremonial, is to have the clergy, altar boys, Special Confraternity 
(we have to leave some of them at danger points), Christian Brothers and 
Boy Scouts adore in the prescribed way. It would be impossible without great 
confusion—perhaps even irreverence—to accommodate the people in the desired 
way, though with the priests we could set up large crucifixes at vantage points. 
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So we bring the crucifix to the predella where the celebrant immediately after 
the announcement by the commentator raises it on high for all to adore. May I 
say, in passing, that the Venite is a rather difficult piece of chant, and is not 
sung by the laity (and sometimes the clergy) with any great success. The 
Improperia are sung by the official choir. 

The Communion service next follows, and our marshalling organisations 
take over; we unfortunately have to ask some of the people to leave the church, 
and wait in the passages, to allow freedom of movement. They come back 
afterwards, but not to their original places. During Holy Communion, the choir 
sings appropriate music (one of their choice items being the Sancti Venite— 
that beautiful old Irish Eucharistic hymn). That about finishes our Good Friday, 
except to remark that the people say the Pater Noster with the aid of the com- 
mentator and the result is reasonably good. 


Holy Saturday 

On Holy Saturday we begin at 10.30. The church is in darkness except for 
a few pilot lights. All come provided with candles (usually no problem, as the 
vendors are lined up outside). In our church there are two altar rails and below 
the second one there is a large central unseated space, between two rows of 
seats, as far as the door. In the centre of this we have the Blessing of the Paschal 
Fire, etc. This can be viewed from nearly every part of the church. As usual 
we begin the ceremony with the commentator’s rehearsal and ferverino. Before 
the blessing of the fire he gives the substance of the prayer, and as the celebrant 
makes the incisions on the Paschal Candle and impresses the grains of incense, 
the commentator translates his words—Christus heri et hodie—Christ yesterday 
and today, and so on for all the phrases. We put a match into the fire and light 
a specially prepared taper, with which the Paschal Candle is lighted. The 
commentator gives the substance of the next prayer; next the Procession. At 
the first and second stops the candles of the celebrant and then of the clergy 
and acolytes are lighted. At the third stop we have about ten altar boys with 
tapers, which they light from the Paschal Candle and spread the light throughout 
the church. The main electric switch is put on and all the church lighted up. 
The commentator leads the answering of Deo Gratias. 

While the stage is being set for the Exsultet, the commentator gives a summary 
of it. We have a special pedestal, decorated with cloth and flowers on which is 
placed a base for the Paschal Candle. It is high so that it may be visible to all, 
and there is ample room for the deacon to walk around it while incensing. All 
are invited to sing Amen at the end of the Exsultet. A priest then sings the lessons 
recto tono, before each of which our commentator provides a summary, and we 
remain kneeling for a Pater’s space between Flectamus and Levate. The Litanies 
follow—two priest chanters, and are well responded to. 

For the blessing of the Baptismal Font we go to the predella, so that it may 
be seen by all. We have a specially made urn with handles, filled with water, 
and placed on a table which is slightly to the Epistle side. In front of the table 
is a standing lamp, a microphone and a lectern. At the end of the Preface, @ 
small amount of water is removed from the urn and some of it placed in the 
aspersorium (used afterwards for aspersing the people and blessing the presby- 
teries). The infusion of the Holy Oils follows. So far we have not risen to Baptism 
at this point. We may . . . sometime. 

The Procession to the baptistery is then marshalled. The urn is too awkward 
for the deacon to carry, so he takes his place with the celebrant and subdeacon. 
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Two strong servers carry the urn. The Canticle Sicut cervus is sung by the choir 
—the water is poured into the font and after the ceremony the Procession files 
back to the altar. The candles are again lighted for the clergy and people from 
the Paschal Candle. All the time the commentator is keeping up interest with a 
few words. When the vestments are changed and the Paschal Candle incensed 
the sacred ministers go to the predella, and using the microphone the celebrant 
invites the people to renew their Baptismal vows. Then accompanied by the 
deacon and subdeacon he goes through the church, at least from the altar to 
the main door, aspersing as he goes and returns. 

The second part of the Litanies follows during which the sacred ministers go 
to the sacristy to vest for Mass. The Paschal Candle is removed from its pedestal 
and placed in its permanent holder on the Gospel side. We have a very high 
one. The Mass follows. We hope next year to have Mass No. 1, with its approp- 
tiate Paschaltide Music. The arrangements for Communion are the same as 
for yesterday, except that the deacon sings the Confiteor. The church is very 
full by now. A most edifying and encouraging sight was the number of people 
who had books, and very simple and unlettered people following the lessons 
most attentively from their texts. 

By way of conclusion I want to state that although what has been described 
is perhaps clumsy and awkward, it works out smoothly enough. We try to make 
the people understand the inner hidden values. It is not a mere technical under- 
standing of the “‘New Rites”, but an effort to enable our people to appreciate 
the Church’s mind on Holy Week and to understand better the mysteries we 
celebrate during these sacred days. 

Most of what I described—preparations and commentator—must disappear 
in time. The present phase is only transitory. Please God a day will come soon 
when we take our place in the liturgical world, free from the shackles of timidity 
born of the Penal Days, mindful of our ancient Irish Church, which had a 
great and deep sense of Communion with the Body of Christ at prayer, a great 
congregational quality of worship. Time does not permit me to develop this, 
much as I should like to, but my last word will be to recommend to you Father 
Donnchadh O Floinn’s The Integral Irish Tradition. It explains how we have 
got used to obscurity, how we forget our ancient choirs, and the days when we 
built with our native taste, fashioned beautiful tools for divine worship and 


hymns for our children to sing. 
JOHN D. McCARTHY 
Saint Andrew’s, Westland Row, Dublin 
PALM SUNDAY AND HOLY THURSDAY 
JOSEPH KELLY 
Palm Sunday 


HOPE you will excuse me for not following the examples of Father 
McConville and Father McCarthy in attempting any kind of statistical 
picture of the small rural community of Ballymore, County Westmeath 
which I serve. In dimensions and sociological outline it is like a hundred 
others familiar. to you all. ; 
Preparations 
Remote preparations for Palm Sunday begin with lectures during Lent. 
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Filmstrips prove helpful for work in schools and there is one good film, The 
Sacramentals (Saint Paul Films), which might be shown in the parish hall, 
Well written, detailed notices on the First Sunday of the Passion prove helpful. 

I think the training of altar boys is best done by the celebrant, since he will 
be his own M.C. for the simple rite. 

I feel that to allow the faithful provide themselves with palms has many 
disadvantages, one being a danger of irreverence. The priest must take steps 
too that the Blessing of Palms, since it takes place before Mass, is not treated 
in the casual manner which some of the faithful show to the reading of the 
Acts. 


Blessing of Palms 

The rubric directs that the blessing take place in conspectu populi. We should 
try to ensure order and decorum in the arrangements we make. But are order 
and decorum the only considerations? 

I consider that respect for the sacramental of the Blessed Palm, which our 
people honour in their houses, suggests they be accepted in the old manner at 
the altar rails. This will take some time—though not so much as in Westland 
Row!—but some stewards could distribute them down the church as the priest 
is doing this at the altar rails. 


The Procession 

Where maintenance of order is the dominant consideration, the procession 
is usually confined to altar boys. (I was very interested in Father McConville’s 
asking whether the procession should be an orderly procession or not.) There 
are some who admit selected schoolchildren, sometimes as a reward for Sunday 
Catechism attendance. 


The Long Gospel 

This name for the gospel of the Passion is revealing, I think. Should one omit 
the reading of the Passion at a second Mass, which will most commonly be 
celebrated in an out church? Some think it wise, from a pastoral point of view, 
not to omit it so as to impress on all that Holy Week has begun. 

Having all the ceremonies in the parish church demonstrates the oneness of 
this cell of the Mystical Body in this greatest week of the year and has something 
of the effect of a mission. It is a great incentive to those who are slack to make 
their Easter Duty. 


Holy Thursday 


The time of the year is spring. Turf-cutting has begun and there is con- 
siderable activity on the farm. These facts must be kept in mind—as well as the 
Lenten fast—in fixing an hour for Mass. Not to split the day’s work, to allow 
time for the chief meal and let people to bed at a reasonable hour. We found 
8 p.m. the most suitable time for our rural congregations. 


-Hosts 

The provision of sufficient hosts, one of the big headaches of the early years, 
no longer causes much trouble. The number of Communions is on the increase 
every year and there is still room for increase, 
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Mandatum 
I have not heard of any instance of the Mandatum done in the simple rite. 
The example of the Holy Father may give this more prominence in the future. 


Altar of Repose 

Since this is a day especially to impress on our people, devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament, some priests I know conduct a short thanksgiving with the con- 
gregation at the end of the ceremonies and encourage all present to make 
private visits before they go home. The majority of the congregation will do 
this—it is not possible for most people in rural areas to return to the church 
before midnight. 


Conclusion 
Carefully prepared and performed with care the ceremonies in the simple rite 
are a boon in the pastoral ministry in a rural parish. They have supplanted the 
Big Station for the fulfilling of the Easter Duty and have somewhat the same 
effect as a good Mission. Pastors have first-hand experience of the immense 
outflowing of grace on these days. 
JOSEPH KELLY 


Ballymore, County Westmeath 
GOOD FRIDAY AND HOLY SATURDAY 
DIARMUID LINEHAN 


HE simple rite! I suppose nothing about Holy Week brings a smile more 

easily to the face of a single-handed country priest than that delightful 

adjective “simple”. The unaccustomed task of mastering rubrics, of coaching 
achoir, of drilling altar boys and of acting as artistic adviser to the Altar Society 
somewhat dims the simplicity of it all. And, yet, in the end, the simple priest 
finds that, in the effort to be “‘all things to all men’’, he has himself been the 
chief beneficiary: the ceremonies are ordered in his mind, there is a perfect 
understanding between him and the altar boys and the movements of the 
liturgy are a prayer rather than a public rehearsal. 

The case history about to be put before you concerns a unit of some two 
thousand people. It is one side of a parish (Drimoleague, County Cork) and is 
looked after by two priests. For present purposes, let us consider it as a parish 
in itself. Normal attendance at two Sunday Masses is not far short of two 
thousand souls. Maximum distance from the church is eight miles, while a 
village of three hundred people is grouped around a church, new and of daringly 
modern design. There is a Sacred Heart Confraternity which meets on the last 
Sunday of the month. Apart from the months of May and October, Lenten 
Devotions and the prescribed novenas, the Confraternity meeting is the only 
example we have of an evening service. On a normal Sunday, Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament is given after the late Mass. 

Our most remote preparation for Holy Week is in the children’s choir. The 
moment the Christmas season ends, bi-weekly rehearsals are normal routine 
and, as Palm Sunday looms nearer, pressure is accordingly increased. By making 
judicious use of psalm-tone and monotone, it is quite possible to answer most 
of the demands of the Week. A small group:of six children act as chanters for 
fesponsories, graduals, etc. 
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Our next act of preparation, in the order of time, is that of “more securely 
leading the faithful to a more active and so more fruitful participation in the 
ceremonies”, as the Easter Liturgy Instruction puts it. It is not an easy task. 
Sunday morning is practically the only time when al/ the faithful are present 
in church and then, of course, the demands of diocesan programmes of instruc- 
tion must first be met. What, in fact, is done in our parish is that we give a 
short instruction on Holy Week after the Sunday evening Stations of the Cross 
during Lent. This means that a mere 10 per cent to 15 per cent of our people 
are made directly conscious of the coming solemnities. The instruction is purely 
explanatory and, so far, no attempt has been made to teach chants or responses, 
The only vocal contribution from our congregation during Holy Week has been 
a very shy and very embarrassed answer of “Deo Gratias”’ to the triple ““Lumen 
Christi”. Many appeals have been made from the pulpit for the use of Holy 
Week books but the response has been disappointing. An optimistic survey 
would be that a sixth of those attending the ceremonies use some sort of manual, 
with many of the books being concentrated in particular families. 

It is quite remarkable and rewarding to see what a poise and dignity the 
so-called ‘tawkward”’ country altar boys can achieve after a few rehearsals. 
In our parish, two secondary school youths make an annual come-back to the 
ranks of servers and are of inestimable value as M.C.’s. Incidentally, what a 
blessing it is to find such exact directions in the rubrics of the simple rite for 
the development of altar servers! 

The care of altars and sanctuary during Holy Week is in the hands of our 
local prasidia of the Legion of Mary. Their part is no little one. 

Marshalling, we find, is one of our lesser worries. Our regular Sunday 
stewards (four or five) keep order with a minimum of fuss. In a spacious church, 
which seats one thousand people, movement is easy and rarely is there any 
need for standing or blocking of side-aisles. Throughout these two days of 
Good Friday and Holy Saturday, one priest performs the ceremonies and sings 
everything allowed by the rubrics, with the exception of the Passion. He is 
alone, apart from Communion-time. A commentary is not, therefore, feasible. 
Instead, he prefaces each ceremony with a ten-minute instruction. One result 
of having no commentator is that the congregation are, from time to time, 
puzzled as to whether to stand, sit or kneel. Is it permissable for the celebrant 
to give them directions during the course of the ceremonies or not? 


Good .Friday 

In the diocese of Cork, His Lordship, the Bishop, has retained the old 
custom of 3 p.m. Stations of the Cross. In rural areas, therefore, the Stations 
are followed immediately by the Solemn Liturgical Action. In our own case, 
about one thousand people, i.e. half of our flock, attend. There is no Passion 
sermon. 

After the preliminary guide to the ceremony, the celebrant prostrates himself 
and, almost as soon as he rises, meets the difficulty I have already mentioned: 
how to guide the laity in the various rubrical actions. It goes without saying 
that these postures have no special intrinsic virtue but, in our present context, 
they do help our people to a sense of active participation. 

An even more vital problem and one which is common in both city and 
country. arises at the. reading of the Passion. How can we hope to sustain 
interest? The. majority of those in church neither understand Latin nor have a 
manual of their own from which to read the vernacular version. Evca if the 
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parish were to provide books for the congregation, there will still be a goodly 
number incapable of reading for themselves. Some sort of public reading is 
surely called for and, in the absence of a priest-reader, would it not be possible 
to ask a layman of solid integrity to read the Passion from the body of the 
church? From personal experience in England, I know that such can be done 
without a trace of admiratio. Whether the same could be done in Ireland is a 
problem I put to you. Whatever the solution, it seems a tragedy that, on the 
feast of Good Friday, the gospel-story of Calvary fails to reach the majority 
of the good folk who throng our churches. 

The Solemn Prayers, which follow the Passion, must benefit enormously 
from a few words of commentary. Returning once more to our rural setting, 
we find that the Adoration of the Cross is done in the simplest of simple rites— 
only the unoccupied servers and the celebrant take part. Individual veneration 
of the Cross by the people would unduly lengthen the ceremony and, so, the 
celebrant, after first declaring the Ecce Lignum in the vernacular, holds the 
Cross aloft for all to see. We have not yet attempted the Westland Row 
experiment of bringing select groups to venerate the Cross. Country shyness 
would, we fear, cause even the most stalwart of confraternity men to quail at 
the prospect of such a public appearance. 

The Reproaches, presumably, are to be recited even when the individual 
Adoration of the Cross is not possible. Our experience has been that such a 
weighty body of chant—even where monotoned—puts a severe strain on the 
voices of children. It falls, therefore, to the lot of the celebrant to read aloud 
the first and last of the Reproaches. 

The final section of the Good Friday service has a quiet and intimacy about 
it that harmonises well with the glorious act of participation in Holy Com- 
munion. Only the reciting of the Pater Noster is in any way a problem. In our 
present case, the choir are the only members of the laity in join in. Undoubtedly, 
a little prior spade-work with the sodality would bring a better response. In 
passing, might I remark what a splendid idea it is in, at least, one Holy Week 
manual to give the phonetic spelling of the Lord’s Prayer! 

The ceremony ends. Priest and servers leave the sanctuary. Afterwards, a 
ctucifix is placed on a cushion at the sanctuary gates and many of the people 
avail of the opportunity to kiss the feet of The Crucified. 


Holy Saturday 

Holy Saturday is a day of many worries. Many of the preparations in the 
sacristy need the personal attention of the priest, the hours of Confession are 
long and, in the midst of all the hurly-burly, there is the Divine Office to be said. 
Our Easter Vigil service begins at 9 p.m. and the celebrant steps almost directly 
from the confessional to give the introductory instruction. There are some 
seven to eight hundred people assembled and all have been supplied with 
“grease-catchers” on entering the church. The candles they have purchased 
from local traders. 
We have carried out the Blessing of the Fire in two ways. First, we brought 
all the people outside the main door of the church and grouped them, arc-wise, 
about the brazier. This was a slow process with so many to be shepherded into 
position, but it did mean that a good proportion of the congregation were able 
to watch the ritual. However, the moment the priest and servers entered the 
darkened church, a regular charge of the devout brigade began and it was 
only with difficulty that the credence table was saved from extinction. The 
obvious answer to the stampede is, I suppose, more efficient stewarding. — 
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_ The ‘second method we used was to bless the Fire immediately inside 
church porch. This meant the elimination of any marshalling headaches, 
only those positioned immediately around the brazier were able to see 
ritual. Would a raised platform be the answer to our difficulty or should tl 
blessing be performed in the sanctuary? And, in the latter event, how woul 
‘one order the Lumen Christi procession? In any case, one can’t help feelin 
‘that, if they are to take a genuinely active part in this ceremony, the peopk 
should be able to witness this first step in the great drama of the Paschal Vigil 
As a tail-piece to the Blessing of the Fire and Candle, might I mention a fev 
almost ultra-practical points? (1) The brazier which we use was fashioned 4 
our local forge and has a kind of frying-pan arrangement at the top which: 
used to transfer the charcoal into the thurible. (2) A transfer is bought each 
year from an English firm for the Paschal Candle. It is artistic, easily attachabk 
and infinitely preferable to some of the blood-red creations one sees in us, 
(3) Our Paschal Fire is kindled from a cigarette-lighter. The name of th 
manufacturer is available on request! 

At the third Lumen Christi two of our altar boys detach themselves from th 
procession and help to light the people’s candles. The celebrant places th 
Paschal Candle in position and the Exsultet begins. It is sung in full. Om 
wonders what the normal reaction of the laity is to this lengthy piece of, to them, 
unintelligible chant. A few words of explanation before it begins and, agair, 
at some suitable stopping place would, undoubtedly, help. Or, perhaps, wi 
may yet see the introduction of an abbreviated version for use in cases such 3 
the present. 

The four lessons, which form the prologue to the baptismal service, labow 
under the same deficiency as the Good Friday lessons—the absence of a com: 
mentator or reader. Again, there is confusion as to movement. 

Next comes the chanting of the Litany of the Saints, Part I. The priest act 
as chanter; the choir answers; the congregation is silent. I know of a paris) 
where the people make the responses in English, simultaneously with the choi 

Meanwhile, an altar boy has rolled on the vat of water for the blessing to 
follow. A trolley on four silent wheels makes it a simple operation. The vat 
itself is a wine casket. It rests on the trolley throughout the blessing. As to fhe 
Blessing itself, the people have a perfect view and the celebrant’s main worty 
is how to persuade two oil-stocks to yield up their store at exactly the sam 
‘moment. 

The Blessing over, our two most muscular servers take the vat between them 
in the procession and empty the blessed water into the font. As the procession 
returns, our unattached servers light the people’s candles for the second time. 

__ The Renewal of Baptismal Vows has been directed in our parish, variously, 
from the pulpit and from the vicinity of the Paschal Candle. Naturally, visibility 
and audibility enter very much into one’s choice of location but there is a 
obvious fitness about the Renewal when done in the shadow of the symbol of 
the Risen Christ. The formula of Renewal which we use is an officially diocesan 
one and is inserted each year in the current number of the diocesan magazine. 

_ For the sprinkling, which concludes-the Renewal ceremony, priest and Servet 
pass among the people to the end of the church. In the country, at least, grea 
store is set on the Easter Holy Water and a long-range-sprinkling -has abou 
it a-suggestion of cheating. As in the first- part: ofthe: Litany, so also: in the 

_ Second: the celebrant chants-and the choif-fespond. ‘It*is here, at the juncture 
of Service and Mass; that the solemn rite has a “distinct advantage over the] - 
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simple: it. avoids any hold-up before the beginning of the Mass. The final 
Christe exaudi nos of the Litany leads gracefully and naturally into the first 
Kyrie of the Mass. In the simple rite, on the other hand, the faithful are left 
waiting while the celebrant vests and the altar is made ready. 

And so to the crowning joy and abandon of the Easter Vigil—the Mass of 
the Resurrection! It was consoling to learn from Father McCarthy that, up 
to the present year, such an august body as the schola cantorum of Westland Row 
had not mastered the special Easter Mass I. There is hope for more modest 
forces. Our little country choir have used the Ferial Mass XVIII extensively 
during the week and, now, the familiar Missa de Angelis returns from its brief 
exile to herald the Easter dawn. The small voices of the children are somewhat 
sleepy and worn but they struggle manfully through their three Alleluias and 
the ordinary Mass chants. But the real bete noir of the Vigil Mass is the chanting 
of Lauds. ‘Despite earnest rehearsal it invariably ends as a feeble, breathless 
and generally laboured piece of singing. In England, with an adult choir, I 
found the results to be equally frustrating. Perhaps, the greatest charity at the 
end of a long ceremony would be for the celebrant to say Lauds—ipse solus. 

Holy Week, in the rural setting I have tried so feebly to describe to you, 
must leave even the most exhausted of priests on Easter Sunday with the deepest 
sense of gratitude to God and Pope Pius XII for the Ordo Hebdomadae Sanctae 
Instauratus. It is three years now since it became of obligation and, still, the 
wonder and joy of it is very much with our Irish people. The delight in new- 
found treasures is still fresh. To preserve and increase and deepen that spiritual 
delight is the responsibility that is laid on the shoulders of us priests. Our calling, 
we know, is to be “‘dispensers of the mysteries of God” (I Cor. 4:1). In Holy 
Week our dispensing is of the ‘‘Maxima redemptionis nostrae Mysteria”’. 
DIARMUID LINEHAN 


Drimoleague, County Cork 
CHANTS OF HOLY WEEK 


The afternoon session of the first day of the Congress was devoted to “Chants 
of Holy Week”. In his address, Father Kieran O’Gorman, Mus.B., said that 
the purpose of the session was to show what might be reasonably attempted in 
any parish: to indicate what should be taught to the congregation, and what 
could be attempted by a mixed choir of no great musical ability. It was clear 
emf ftom the New Ordo (1955) that the people were not to remain passive spectators ; 
oof on Palm Sunday they were expected to take part both physically and vocally, 
nf in the Procession. During the last three days of Holy Week they were directed 
ly,f to make all the short responses—this was clearly indicated by the rubric: 
iy§ “Omnes respondent”; and on Good Friday, the Pater Noster was to be recited 
aif, by all present. It was stressed that if the people are to participate, two things 
off must be done: (1) the ceremonies must be explained to them; (2) the chants 
anf Must be rehearsed, and if possible there ought to be someone to lead the con- 
gregational singing. 

a} With the help of some tape recordings of chants of Holy Week it was shown 
aif that most of the prescribed pieces are within the scope of the average parish 
tf choir. The more difficult parts could be sung either recto tono or.according to a 
«| simple psalm tone. A filmstrip projector, operated by Father Eamonn Casey, 
t] showed scenes from Holy Week ceremonies, which synchronised with the relevant 
¢] chants. “We owe it-to God and to the dignity. of Catholic worship”, Father 
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O’Gorman concluded, “that church music be well performed. If we succes 
in Holy Week, it is but a short step to active participation in every Mass, be i 
sung or read. The effect on the members of the congregation will be as wa 
described by that great promoter of congregational singing, Saint Ambros: 
‘They forget their quarrels, their hearts are touched, they are disposed to forgiv 
one another’.” 

The simple, practical, and encouraging manner in which Father O’Gorman' 
material was presented made assistance at this session of the Sixth Liturgic 
Congress at Glenstal a helpful and pleasant experience. 


Piety and technique 


Catholics, we confess the eminent value of nature because it is 
work of God. Let us therefore show our respect for it by positing 
as the first rule of our action, that piety never dispenses with technique. 
For technique is that without which even the most lively piety is 
incapable of using nature for God. No one, nor anything, obliges 
the Christian to busy himself with science, art, or philosophy, for 
other ways of serving God are not wanting but if that is the way of 
serving God that he has chosen, the end itself, which he proposes for 
himself in studying them, binds him to excellence. He.is bound, 
by the very intention which guides him, to become a good savant, 
a good philosopher, or a- good artist. That is for him the only be 
of becoming a — servant. 


—ETIENNE GILSON: “The Intelligences in of Christ” 
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The Sanctifier 
MICHAEL BAILY 


“I believe in the Holy Ghost, Lord, and Giver of Life; 
Who proceeds from the Father and the Son, Who together 
with the Father and the Son is adored and glorified; Who 
spoke by the prophets”. 

—from the Nicene Creed, said at Mass. 


N American journal recently carried an article entitled: ‘““The 

Cinderella of Theology: the doctrine of the Holy Spirit”. 

The writer expressed the hope that as the first half of the 
twentieth century was a period of Christology, so the second half 
of the century would witness a great flowering of Pneumatology. 
Time will tell. But it is safe to say that such a development will 
spring not primarily from the researches of theologians, but from 
the faith and fervour of the Church as a whole. 

For the truths that concern the Holy Spirit, more than other 
truths of our religion, are reached by means of pure refined faith. 
He pertains to the first and darkest mystery of faith, the Trinity. 
And within the mysterious life of three Persons in one God, the 
Person least accessible to us, as it were, is the Holy Spirit. Our 
faith in God “‘the Father Almighty, Creator of Heaven and earth” 
is in some way aided by our sense of dependence and creature- 
consciousness; and our best human instincts support our faith in 
“Jesus Christ his Only Son . . . who for us men and our salvation 
became man”’. But our faith in the Holy Spirit has no such supports. 
Natural religion offers nothing to correspond to it. Human reason 
can hardly find analogies for a distinct person proceeding from 
Father and Son, and its speculations can go but a little beyond the 
formulae of faith. Indeed it is a measure of the helplessness of our 
minds before this mystery that we fail even to find a personal name 
for the third Person of the Trinity. To call him the Holy Spirit is to 
give him a functional name, to describe his activity. In this con- 
nection it is important to note that Spirit should not be understood 
in antithesis to matter as denoting an immaterial substance (after 
the terminology of scholastic philosophy). In accordance with its 
biblical derivation it connotes, rather, life in an active dynamic 
sense. This sense is now best evoked for us not by the word “‘spirit”’, 
but by its derivative “inspiration”. It is not surprising, then, that 
the formulae of faith are content to represent the Holy Spirit 
dynamically, whether in his activity within the Trinity, or in the 
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activities ad extra appropriated to him. And it is by contact with 
him acting in the Church and in the soul through grace that we 
increase in the knowledge by Faith of the Holy Spirit. This dynamic 
revelation of the Sanctifier can be perceived also in the history of 
salvation as we read it in the Bible. 


I 
QUI LOCUTUS EST PER PROPHETAS 


The word used for the Spirit of God by the Hebrews, Ruach, has 
an instructive derivation and history in the Old Testament. It has 
two meanings which to us are distinct enough: the breath of a living 
being, and the wind. They form the basis for two biblical themes of 
the Holy Spirit, but the primitive Hebrews hardly distinguished 
one meaning from the other. They, by a cosmic anthropomorphism, 
regarded the wind as the breath of God. Not until the New Testa- 
ment was the Ruach of God revealed as a distinct Person. 

For the Hebrews the wind was a phenomenon of this world 
that very well represented the mystery of God. It is invisible, is 
free, is subtle and all-pervading, and comes from the heavens. 
But above all it is irresistible and thus manifests, better than anything 
else, the power of God. In the climatic forces of the natural order, 
the winds from the desert that destroyed their crops or the sudden 
storms that damaged property, the Hebrews recognised the power 
of God. But as their primitive minds did not distinguish the natural 
order from the supernatural, they ascribed to the same Spirit of 
God the special saving interventions of God in the interest of his 
people Israel. Of the first great act of deliverance, the Exodus, 
Isaias (63:14) would say: ‘‘The Spirit of the Lord was their leader; 
so didst thou lead thy people to make thyself a glorious name”. 
It was through the Spirit of God that the warrior saviours of Israel 
received irresistible power. This was true especially of the period 
of the Judges and of the founding of the monarchy, when the 
Holy Land of Promise was being secured for the People of God.! 
Nor was this protective activity of the Spirit exercised mechanically: 
it was closely related to the religious and moral fidelity of Israel 
to her Covenant with Jahveh. To this theme of the Spirit as com- 
municating the power of God belongs the charism of working 
“signs and wonders” which belonged to the prophets on occasion. 


1. Cf. Judges 3:10; 6:34; 11:29; I Kings 11:6; 16:3. 
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But a more fundamental and doctrinally richer theme is that of. 
the Spirit as the giver of life. Ruach means breath, the surest sign 
of life. The life that quickens all created things is the Spirit of God 
himself. Its opposite is Flesh, which stands for what is weak and 
perishable, what is inevitably destined for death. Hence the rhythm 
of life and death on earth was splendidly represented by the Psalmist. 
as the respiration of Jahveh: 


But if thou turnest away thy face they shall be troubled: 
thou shalt take away their breath, and they shall fail, and 
shall return to dust. Thou shall send forth thy spirit, and they 
shall be created: and thou shalt renew the face of the earth. 

—Ps 103:29-30 


In the striking anthropomorphism of Genesis 2:7 God moulds man 
from the earth and into the nostrils of this inert statue he breathes 
the breath of life.2 So that there is a sense in which the Hebrew 
defined God, in opposition to created things which are mortal, as 
living and life-giving through his Spirit. The life-giving Spirit of 
God is sometimes linked with the word of God, to provide us with 
what may be a faint echo of the Trinity. The spoken word is borne 
by the breath and hence the word of God is, in some sense, carried 
by the Spirit to its objective. In the account of creation it is probable 
that the Spirit of God which moved over the barren and formless 
carth carried the creative word of God throughout the universe 
(Genesis 1:2-3 ff). So also the Psalmist: 


By the word of the Lord the heavens were established; and 


all the power of them by the spirit of his mouth. 
—Ps 32:6 


All of this had its counterpart in the supernatural sphere of 
salvation. When God chose Israel, he became the Father of a 
people to whom he planned to give fellowship: in his own life. 
This would consist in deliverance from the death of sin and growth 
in a life of holiness. The all-Holy God lived this life to the full. He 
would communicate to his own by means of his holy Spirit. This 
sanctifving activity of the Spirit was exercised especially through 


2. G. K. Chesterton paraphrased: 
“From one raw red clay awakened 
By the nostrils of the Lord!’ 
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the prophets he “inspired”. From the Spirit they received the wor 
of God revealing Himself, his holiness, his love for his people, and 
his zeal for their growth in this new life. The religious and mora 
response of Israel was not what it might have been: “‘And tho 
didst forbear with them for many years and didst testify agains 
them by thy Spirit, by the hands of thy prophets (Nehemias 9:30), 
and they made their heart as the adamant stone, lest they shoul 
hear the law and the words which the Lord of hosts sent in his 
Spirit by the hand of the former prophets (Zachary 7:12)”. And the 
Isaias of c. 63 pleads, ““Where is he that put in the midst of them 
the Spirit of his Holy One?’’ Yet there were some, like the prophets 
themselves, who responded to this Spirit, and the beautiful prayer 
of the Miserere gives expression to their yearnings: 


Turn away thy face from my sins: and blot out all my 
iniquities. Create a clean heart in me, O God: and renew a 
right spirit within me. Cast me not away from thy face: and 
take not thy holy Spirit from me. 

—Ps 50:11-13 


Furthermore the inward spiritual logic of Old Testament revela- 
tion, with its faith in a holy all-powerful God who was intensely 
concerned about the world carried the prophets to a vision of better 
things to come. In the Messianic age the influence of the holy Spirit 
of God would pervade all and establish the reign of God with 
power. The Spirit of God will be with its founder and king: no 
longer in a transient way, nor measured, but it shall ‘‘rest upon 
him” and empower every feature of his rule (Jsaias 11:1-5). This 
sway of the Spirit will not be confined to the Messias, or to a chosen 
few, but “I will pour my Spirit upon all flesh ...” (Joel 2:28, 
cf. Isaias 32:15-20; Ezechiel 36:26-27). It will be noticed that in 
these texts the metaphor of the Spirit as a breath or wind is 
changed, or rather mixed with the metaphor of water. The figure is 
that of life-giving waters—so much appreciated in Palestine— 
channelled on to, or raining down upon, arid desert land and 
causing it to flower with life. This figure of the life-giving properties 
of the Spirit later becomes very dear to Saint John. 


II 


CREDO ET IN SPIRITUM SANCTUM, DOMINUM ET VIVIFICANTEM, QUI 
EX PATRE FILIOQUE PROCEDIT 

The New Testament carries forward these themes and notes 

their development, first in the life and Redemptive work of Christ 


— 
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and secondly in the New Israel, the Church. Finally it reveals the 
Holy Spirit as a distinct Person involved in the intimate life of the 
Trinity. 

The Synoptic Gospels, indeed, often describe the activity of the 
Spirit of God in the style of Old Testament texts.* But in the case 
of Christ there is a great difference. He entered the world, assuming 
a sinless human nature, by the prodigy of virginal conception 
worked by the power of the holy Spirit. And in the carrying out 
of his mission of salvation he is assisted in a remarkable way by 
the Spirit of God. This is set in relief on two different occasions 
when Christ becomes possessed, as it were, by the Spirit. Each of 
these inaugurates a distinct phase of his work. 

The first, his Baptism, inaugurates the Public Ministry which 
ended with his death. All four evangelists refer to this coming of 
the Spirit upon him to empower his humanity with a permanence 
and fullness unknown to the prophets. In this connection Saint 
Peter described the Baptism with a very meaningful expression. In 
his address to Cornelius he proclaimed “Jesus Christ, how God 
anointed him with the holy Spirit and with power” (Acts 10:38). 
This evokes the penetrating power of oil which thoroughly appro- 
priates to itself, as it were, the object anointed. It is of interest to 
remark here that the patristic and theological tradition of the 
anointing of Christ’s humanity at the Incarnation (i.e. by his divine 
Person) does not appear in the New Testament. The only anointing 
it knows is anointing by the Holy Spirit, principally at the Baptism 
of Christ. This anointing enabled him to perform his saving acts 
of mercy: Peter’s instruction continues, “who went about doing 
good and healing all that were oppressed by the devil, for God was 
with him’’. It was in virtue of this Spirit of life and of holiness that 
he was master of the powers of disease and death, and of the powers 
of sin and hell. Hence when in conflict with the Pharisees about the 
source of his power, he makes the incontrovertible point: “‘But if 
I by the Spirit of God cast out devils, then is the Kingdom of God 
come upon you” (Matthew 12:28). His teaching, no less than his 
works, was that of one “‘having power”; and he could say to his 
followers, “‘the words that I have spoken to you are spirit and life” 
(John 6:64). Finally his supreme redeeming service to mankind, 
which was by perfect obedience to his Father ‘‘unto the death of 


3. Luke 1:41, 67; 2:25-27. And John the Baptist is clearly impelled by the 
Spirit as were the prophets. 

4. Luke 4:18; Acts 10:38; 4:27. Hebrews 1:9 finds the anointing of Ps 44:8 
verified in the Resurrection—itself the work par excellence of the Spirit. 
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the Cross’’, he carried out in his mortal body by the grace of the 
Spirit. “For of a truth there assembled together in this city against 
thy holy servant, whom thou hast anointed, Herod ... and the 
peoples of Israel, to do what thy hand and thy counsel decreed to 
be done”’ (Acts 4:27). 

In Jesus, therefore, the Spirit found a nature in which the divine 
life of holiness could flourish without hindrance, in which the 
Kingdom of God came on earth. Starting from his own humanity, 
but within the limitations imposed by his mortal life ‘‘according 
to the flesh’’, Christ pushed out the frontiers of the Kingdom of 
God. But the establishing of this Kingdom throughout the universe 
of place and time, and—more important than its spatial extension— 
its penetration into the human citadel, body and soul, could be 
achieved only by the glorified Christ. This second phase of Christ’s 
Messianic work was inaugurated by the Resurrection. Then Christ 
was given a new life, ‘‘constituted Son of God in power according 
to the Spirit of Holiness’ (Romans 1:4). This new investiture with 
the Spirit, therefore, is a second Baptism, or rather the complement 
of the first. For Saint Paul abounds in the teaching that the agent 
of Christ’s Resurrection and the vivifying principle of his glorified 
body is the Spirit of God. (Cf. Romans 8:11; Ephesians 1:18-20; 
II Corinthians 13:4.) 

But no sooner has the Apostle marvelled at this supreme triumph 
of the Spirit of power, than he sees in it the inauguration of the 
age of holiness for the redeemed. The triumph of the Spirit in 
Christ’s humanity is the exemplar and the cause of his sanctifying 
activity in mankind. Christ is the Second Adam, he is the pilot 
member, as it were, who leads this Exodus of mankind to find a 
new “‘life in the Spirit’. He passed through death to life himself 
and thus quickened becomes the channel of the life-giving Spirit 
for all who adhere to him. We understand now why it was not 
until after his Resurrection that Christ “‘breathed (note the life- 
giving Ruach) upon them, and said to them, ‘Receive the Holy 
Spirit; whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them; and 
whose sins you shall retain they are retained’ ”’ (John 20:22-23). 
All of this was taught by Our Lord in a dramatic scene which took 
place at the feast of Tabernacles. The figure used by Christ becomes 
clearer if we remember that the ceremonies of the feast drew 
attention to the rock of the desert from which flowed the waters 
that saved the lives of the Israelites. 


Now on the last, the great day of the feast, Jesus stood 
and cried out, saying, 
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If anyone thirst let him come to me; 

And let him drink, whosoever believes in me; 
as the Scripture says, ‘‘From within him (i.e. the Messias) 
there shall flow rivers of living waters’’.® John interprets, ““He 
said this, however, of the Spirit whom they who believed in 
him were to receive; for the Spirit had not yet been given, 


since Jesus had not yet been glorified.” 
—John 7:37-9 


It is from the Christ who is risen, as from the rock, that the floods 
of the life-giving Spirit will flow. 


That this enlivening principle does not merely guarantee bodily 
life in some glorified way but involves the sanctification and 
divinisation of the whole man is forcefully expounded in Romans 
cc. 5-8. For in virtue of the mystery of Christ’s vicarious expiation 
of sin, his Resurrection was essentially a triumph over spiritual 
death, over sin, which opposes the holy life of God. “‘For the law 
of the Spirit of the life in Christ Jesus has delivered me from the 
law of sin and of death” (Romans 8:2). In this way the Spirit 
becomes the source which enlightens and animates Christian 
holiness. The Old Law commanded holiness and prescribed rules 
of conduct, many of which were of exterior observance. Even with 
great human effort it was difficult to attain to this holiness. Here 
now in the New Dispensation all is changed. For we have within 
us a well-spring of holiness which Paul calls the Law of the Spirit 
and which an oracle of Jeremias had already deeply appreciated: 
“T will give my law within them and I will write it in their hearts” 
(Jeremias 31:33). This is the Holy Spirit and his sanctifying activity 
within us. From him we receive not only the ideal of holiness, 
which surpasses that of the Law, but also the power of attaining 
to it that was absent from the Law. Or simply the Holy Spirit it is 
who works out for us our sanctification. ‘‘For what was impossible. 
to the Law, in that it was weak because of the flesh, God has 
made good. By sending his Son in the likeness of sinful flesh as a 
sin-offering, he has condemned sin in the flesh, in order that the 


5. This punctuation of vv. 37-8 gives a different sense to that of the familiar 
Vulgate reading where “‘whosoever believes in me” goes with what follows, 
and the source of the water is the believer. Our rendering is that of Justin and 
Irenaeus and is preferred by many recent standard works, e.g. Lagrange’s 
Commentary, Braun in La Sainte Bible (Pirot), and Moliat in La Sainte Bible 
(Jerusalem). 
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requirements of the Law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not 
according to the flesh but according to the Spirit” (Romans 8 :3-4), 


This sanctifying Spirit becomes active in the Church, the New 
Israel, and in the individual soul. After the Resurrection of Christ 
a great expectancy fell on the little group of disciples. Christ briefed 
them on the work of the Church, and added, “I send forth upon 
you the promise of my Father. But wait here in the city until you 
are clothed with power from on high” (Luke 24:44-49). It is made 
clear, besides, in what “the promise of the Father” consists—“‘you 
shall be baptized with the Holy Spirit not many days hence” 
(Acts 1:4-5). After several days of prayer this Baptism of the infant 
Church took place at Pentecost. ‘“‘There came a sound from Heaven, 
as of a violent wind blowing (this was indeed the Breath of God) 
... and they were all filled with the Holy Spirit’’. 

All is now transformed. The Last Days foretold by Joel have 
come when “I (the Lord) will pour forth of my Spirit upon all 
flesh: and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy and your 
young men shall see visions and your old men shall dream dreams” 
(Acts 2:17). In a new sense God had sent forth his creative Spirit 
to renew the face of the earth. The early Christians were conscious 
with something of a spring-time thrill that they were living in this 
renewed world. Indeed the Acts of the Apostles is not so much the 
story of the Church as consolidated by Peter and Stephen and 
Paul, as the epic of its irresistible growth, inwardly and outwardly, 
by the power of the Spirit. Typical of it is the decree of the Council 
of Jerusalem: ‘‘For the Holy Spirit and we have decided to lay no 
further burden upon you but this indispensable one . . .” (15:28). 
Not only did the Spirit teach the Church, he fortified her leaders, 
directed her missionary efforts and confirmed her work by miracles 
and charisms. But his greatest miracle of all was the fervour of 
love that united her members: “‘the multitude of the believers were 
of one heart and one soul and not one of them said that anything 
he possessed was his own, but they had all things in common” 
(4:32). Charity is in truth the greatest gift of the Spirit and the root 
of moral holiness, “‘the fulfilment of the law” (Romans 13:10). In 
a meaningful passage in the Epistle to the Galatians Paul enunciates 
this primacy of charity before going on to list the works of the 
flesh opposed to it and the fruits of the Spirit that flow from it 
(Galatians 5:13-26). And he cautions the Corinthians not to pride 
themselves on other gifts of the Spirit to the neglect of charity 
“the more excellent way”, that he hymns in I Corinthians c. 13. 
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For charity above all else brings the life of God into the Church, 
means, in fact, that God dwells in it. That is the point of Paul’s 
striking figure of the Church as the temple of God: “‘Do you not 
know that you are the temple of God and that the Spirit of God 
dwells in you (plural, i.e. the community). If anyone destroys the 
temple of God, him will God destroy; for holy is the temple of 
God, and this temple you are” (I Corinthians 3:16-17). In this 
temple dwells more than the power of God simply, or more than 
the living breath of God; in it dwells the Spirit of his vital love in 
Person. (Cf. John 14:23-26.) 

Just as the Church has her Pentecost, so also has the individual 
Christian, when the sanctifying Spirit comes at Baptism: that 
Baptism in the Holy Spirit which would surpass the baptism with 
water administered by John the Baptist (Mark 1:8). The spiritual 
achievement of Baptism is brought out by a great variety of illus- 
trations and types from creation, from the religious history of the 
Old Testament and from the life of Christ. But there are two under- 
lying ideas of Baptism, one or other of which these illustrations 
serve to express: one relates its saving efficacy to the Death and 
Resurrection of Christ, the other is the idea of new life received in 
the Spirit. Saint Paul frequently expounds the first idea. By means 
of Baptism we follow Christ on to the Cross and through the tomb 
of sin to life in the Spirit. (Cf. Romans 8:3-11; I Corinthians 1:13; 
Colossians 2:12.) 

But by considering Baptism from the other. point of view we can 
trace the sacrament to its Trinitarian source, without neglecting 
its cause in the Death and Resurrection of Christ. This Saint John 
does with typical simplicity and depth in his account of the meeting 
between Christ and Nicodemus. This man who acknowledges that 
“God is with” Christ comes “‘in the night” to get spiritual guidance. 


Jesus answered and said to him, ‘“‘Amen, Amen, I say to 
thee, unless a man be born again, he cannot see the Kingdom 
of God”. Nicodemus said to him, “How can a man be born 
when he is old? Can he enter a second time into his mother’s 
womb and be born again?” 


The new birth is contrasted with birth “according to the flesh”’. 
Jesus answered, ‘Amen, Amen, I say to thee, unless a man 


‘be born again:of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
Kingdom of God. That which is born of the: flesh is~flesh; 
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- and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. Do not wonde 
that I said to thee, ‘You must be born again’. The wind blows 
where it will, and thou hearest its sound but dost not know 
where it comes from or where it goes. So is everyone who is 
born of the Spirit’’. 


The Spirit is therefore the point of divine contact with the believer, 
through the water that effects what it signifies. Here the water is 
not so much the Dead Sea or the Deluge or the tomb, but water 
from the well-spring of life. Nicodemus pressed for an explanation. 
Christ, referring to what he had said as “earthly things” i.e. the 
Spirit in the life-bearing sign, wonders how Nicodemus can under- 
stand “‘heavenly things’. But he nevertheless proceeds to explain 
the function of the Son as mediator between Heaven and Earth: 


And no one has ascended into heaven except him who has 
descended from heaven: the Son of Man who is in heaven. 
And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the desert, even so must 
the Son of Man be lifted up, that those who believe in him 
may not perish, but may have life everlasting. 


Here we are given life, not so much by becoming members of Christ, 
as by receiving from his pierced side the waters of life (cf. John 
19:34-35). Finally the discourse reaches up to the Father whose 
gratuitous love initiates the work of salvation: 


_ For God so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten 
~ Son, that those who believe in him may not perish but may 
have life. everlasting. 


That as much as says that the movement for our sanctification 
begins with. the Father but reaches us through the Spirit in Christ. 
The third Person in whom the movement of love within the Trinity 
has its term, commences in us the work of making us “members 
of God’s household” (Ephesians 2:19). By him we are brought into 
the circle of Trinitarian life. 


For whoever are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God. Now you have not received a spirit of bondage so as 
to be again in fear, but you have received a spirit of adoption 
as sons, by virtue of which we cry, “Abba”, ‘“‘Father”. The 
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Spirit himself gives ew to our spirit that we are sons of 


God. 
— Romans 8:14-16 


By this sonship we become associated with the mutual love of 
Father and Son, which is substantial in the Holy Spirit: “cand hope 
does not disappoint, because the charity of God is poured forth 
in our hearts by the Holy Spirit who has been given to us” (Romans 
5:5). Well then might the liturgy value the Holy Spirit as “‘the Gift 
of God Most High”. It is that eternal stream of love encircling 
Father and Son which has encompassed us also. This was pointed 
out in the heavenly Jerusalem to the seer of the Apocalypse: “And 
he showed me a river of the water of life, clear as crystal, coming 
forth from the throne of God and of the Lamb” (Apocalypse 22:1). 


MICHAEL BAILY 
Cluain Mhuire, Galway 


Praise and blame 


The desk of every editor is a repository for letters from readers— 
letters which belaud and letters which belabour. Such epistolary 


trophies are no positive indication of success or failure, but they 


are at least a witness to the vitality of the press and its capacity 
for eliciting the strong response. Catholic journalism need only be 
anxious when there is either no response or uniform response. 
A uniform response of praise is as much a sign of failure as a 
uniform response of blame. Catholic journalism, like all things 
Catholic, must reveal the Gospel impact. The Gospel comforts, 
but it sometimes disconcerts. 


—THE CATHOLIC MESSENGER, Davenport, lowa 
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JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 


How did Christianity develop in Europe? 

During the: first few centuries the Faith was rapidly carried 
throughout the Empire and far beyond it, especially in the east, 
In the west its growth was slower though there were some Christians 
as far west as Britain in the second or third century. In 313 the 
emperor, Constantine, granted the Church her freedom. He himself 
shortly before his death became a Christian. One of the great 
missionaries of Gaul (now France) was Saint Martin of Tour 
(died 397). A missioner better known to us, in the next century, 
was Saint Patrick. 

A native of Britain, Saint Patrick began in 432 his work of 
establishing the faith in Ireland. So successful was he that in the 
next century Irish monks under Saint Columba (or Columcille) 
were carrying the light of the gospel to Scotland. From their 
monastery in Iona other Irish monks, notable Saint Aidan, preached 
the Faith in northern England. Meanwhile another successful 
mission was established in the south of England by Saint Augustine, 
who was sent from Rome. 


What effect in turn had the Church on the Empire? 

During the Dark Ages of the fifth and sixth centuries government 
in the western half of the empire had almost ceased to. exist. 
Surrounding tribes like the Franks, Vandals, and Huns were 
constantly spilling over the frontiers. They were strangers to Roman 
culture and often completely barbaric and so there was a serious 
danger that all Europe might lapse into barbarism. This did not 
happen, however, thanks to the Church and particularly to the 
monasteries, where the lamp of learning and culture was kept 
alight. 

During the seventh and eighth centuries help that was still sorely 
needed came from the extreme west. From Ireland and from Britain 
great missionaries like Columbanus (d. 615) and Boniface (d.755) 
brought the Faith to the Frankish, German, and other pagan tribes 
of Europe. A landmark in history was Christmas Day, 800, when 
Pope Leo III placed the imperial crown on Charles the Great, or 
Charlemagne, in Saint Peter’s in Rome. 


What followed upon this alliance between Church and State? 
It had a lasting effect on the history of Europe. True, wars in 
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plenty were still to come. And Christians in the eastern part of the 
empire would fall away from their allegiance to the pope. (These 
are now known as the Orthodox churches.) Nevertheless, the 
Catholic Faith, because it is meant for all peoples, was able to 
weld the different peoples of Europe into a unity in a way that 
nothing else could. Charlemagne sought the most learned men, 
many of them from Britain and Ireland, to staff schools which he 
set up. Missionary work continued. The Mass and the celebration 
of the great feasts kept before the people the great truths of religion. 
Eventually Europe became in the Middle Ages (the eleventh to the 
thirteenth century) Catholic through and through. 


In what way did this show itself? 

It showed itself, as the Faith is meant to show itself, in every 
phase of the people’s lives, public and private. It guided their laws 
and customs. It gave rise to the great universities such as those at 
Paris (where the great Saint Thomas Aquinas taught), Oxford, 
Cambridge and many others. It inspired the builders of Europe’s 
great cathedrals. It expressed itself in religious poetry and religious 
plays. It brought throngs to the many places of pilgrimage. During 
this period new religious orders, notably the Cistercians, Franciscans 
and Dominicans were founded. One faith enables all Europe to 
unite in organizing the Crusades to free the Holy Land from the 
Mohamedans. The Faith blossomed into charitable works such as 
freeing captives and founding schools, orphanages, hospitals, and 
homes for the aged. Merchants and craftsmen formed guilds or 
associations in which, under the protection of their patron saints, 
they helped one another in spiritual as well as in temporal matters. 
Both employers and workers had to keep to regulations that gave 
each party their rights. Every guild, as a body, took its active part 
in processions and other religious activities. 

Of course many people in that age, as in every age, fell far short 
of the standard set before them. But at least they knew what the 
standard was; they knew that crime was a sin against God; and 
they had the faith to repent. And even the highest in the land were 
not ashamed to do public penance. 


Did Church and State continue to live in harmony? 

Unfortunately, no. Out of the close relation between them there 
arose an evil practice that was almost worse than persecution. 
Emperors, kings, and princes took to interferring in the appointment 
of abbots, of bishops, and even of popes. The result often enough 
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was that men who were utterly unworthy secured the highest place fr 
in the Church to use their great power for purely selfish ends. The vi 
result of that was what one would expect, human weakness being fpr 
what it is. Discipline got slack and numerous abuses arose. tal 

The worst consequence of all was that, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the heresy we know as Protestantism arose, §¥ 
It was begun by Martin Luther (d.1546) in Germany. He denied fhe 
doctrines which had been believed by all Christians for fifteen jot 
hundred years. He maintained that neither the pope nor the Church f1¢ 
had any right to lay down what was to be believed. The Bible, he fih 
said, was guide enough. This anti-Catholic movement was called | 
the Reformation. ex 


How did the Church deal with this new heresy? 

A General Council was held at Trent in Austria. At this council [6 
the Catholic teaching on disputed points was clearly set out and fil 
new regulations were made for tightening up discipline. Meanwhile })) 
new religious orders, notably the Jesuits, devoted themselves to 
defending Catholic teaching. Missionaries were sent to carry the}! 
Faith to North and South America; and in the East to India, fet 
China, and Japan. Nevertheless, incalculable harm arose out of} 
Protestantism. 


What evil consequences followed from Protestantism? A 

The idea of shaking off authority is one that appeals to many 
people. Unfortunately for English-speaking people, King Henry fi, 
VIII, having quarrelled with the pope, was one of those who took hi 
to the new heresy. 9 

The effect on Protestants themselves was disastrous. Having 4 
turned away from the guidance which Christ founded His Church 
to give, they began to believe and disbelieve whatever they fancied. d 
The result was the innumerable sects which we find today. Worse t 
still, millions of them have now almost no religious belief at all. T 

Yet man needs something that he can pin his faith upon. If 
religion goes, there is a gap. ‘Nature abhors a vacuum”. Into this 
gap enters Communism with its promise of a kind of heaven on 
earth. a 


0 
What is the special teaching of Communists? b 
It has to do with the question of private ownership, that is, the fl 

right to call things your own. We hold, as people everywhere have f1 

held, that it is for man’s good to be able to own things. In that way }° 


‘ 
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lacs fpeople can provide for their own livelihood and for their future 
Th fvithout being entirely at the mercy of others. They can also make 

i provision for their children—and there is no one else as likely to 
take an interest in children as are their own parents. Again, if a 
man is engaged in an enterprise that he can call his own, one which 
will directly benefit himself and his family, it is only natural that 
he will put more of his mind and his skill into it than if he were 
only allowed to work for others or for “‘the community”’. That is 
not to say that the community will thereby suffer. On the contrary, 
he fthe more owners there are the better will it be for the community, 
lled Fbecause more use is then being made of the country’s resources. An 
ex-Communist has said: ‘People handle national property as their 
own and at the same time waste it as if it was someone’s else’s”’. 

If, then, owning things is clearly for man’s good it follows that 
nc] {God means us to have the right to own. It is He that has placed 
ind fin us the desire to own. What is more, He protects our ownership 
nile fby forbidding others to steal from us, or even to covet our property. 
to} Now it is this right of private ownership that Communist deny. 
the | They say that all the “‘sources of wealth” such as land, machinery, 
ia, Fetc. should belong only to the State, that is, to the whole community. 
of }Hence the term Communism. 


What is meant by the “‘State’’? 

Imagine the history of the human race condensed to a few lines! 
As people increase and multiply, related families group themselves. 
‘: together. These groups (call them clans or tribes) get bigger and 
; finally it becomes necessary in their interest for some person (call 
*Thim chief, king, or just ruler) to have authority for making laws 
which all have to observe. You then have that organized society 
ihich is called the State. 

1 From this it will be'seen that families, with their rights and 
i duties, come before the State. For example it is parents, rather than 
‘ the State, that have the right and duty of providing for their children. 
" The State exists only to help people and protect their rights. 


But what does the State mean for Communists ? 
(1) In the Communist system the State comes before everything 


and everyone. People exist just to serve it. As the State is the owner 
of all property it means that everyone is a wage-earner employed 
by the State, and can never become anything else. Everybody, 
therefore, is at the mercy of the State. In Russia, for example, a 

man may not change his employment, or even move freely from - 
one town to another, without permission. Strikes are forbidden. 
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(Russia, however, is rather fond of strikes in other peoples 
countries.) 

(2) The State exercises complete control over all newspapers, 
books, radio and, as far as it is possible, even over people’s mind, 
And in the Communist State the real governing is not done by 
rulers elected by the people, as is the way in democratic countries, 
It is done by the Communist Party. In practice, the Party uses its 
control over property and food (a powerful weapon) as a mean; 
for securing and increasing its own power. 

(3) Children are regarded as belonging to the State, not to their 
parents. This robs the family of all its precious influence. 

(4) In other words, although God has endowed us with freedom, 
the citizen of a Communist State can never properly enjoy freedom, 
He may be well fed and well housed (though nothing approaching 
this has yet been achieved in any Communist State) but he can 
never be anything but a State slave. He could not even escape if he 
wanted to. 


How do Communists regard religion? 

According to their teaching nothing exists but matter—hence the 
term “‘materialist’’. For them there is no God and man is just a 
complicated machine without a soul. That explains their inhuman 
treatment of men, e.g. in concentration camps. Communists regard 
as a danger to the State anyone who believes in religion. The 
teaching of religion in any school is strictly forbidden. In particular, 
Communists try to stamp out Catholicism because they see in the 
Church the stronghold of religion and of personal freedom. But in 
getting their first footing in a Catholic community they always 
conceal their real aims and will even pretend to be defenders of 
religion. 


How did such an unnatural system ever arise? 

During the nineteenth century, following upon the invention of 
the steam engine, great industrial centres arose in many countries. 
Hence arose a new “‘class’”—masses of wage-earners working for 
those who owned the factories, mines, etc. Property of this kind is 
sometimes called Capital, and the owners “‘capitalists’’. 

During this period workers, instead of being treated as persons 
made to God’s own image, came to be looked on as just ‘‘hands”, 
a commodity to be hired as cheaply as possible. Working conditions 
were atrocious and wages miserable; but the workers had no redress. 

Meanwhile a German called Karl Marx had worked out a theory 
of State ownership. It might never have got beyond the book stage 
only for the Russian upheaval in 1917 towards the end of the first 
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World War. It was then imposed on the Russian people by a 
comparatively small body of revolutionaries. Since then, Com- 
munists, directed from Moscow, have never slackened in their 
avowed aim of winning over to their cause the mass of mankind. 
After the second World War they were able (again by force) to 
impose their system on their neighbouring countries. 


How is it that Communists can get a following even in free 
countries ? 

(1) People who have no real knowledge of God, but have a 
natural desire to serve the community, can find it easy enough to 
turn to the State as a worthy end of all human endeavour. They can 
make an ideal or idol of it and serve it with a kind of religious 
fervour. Moreover, where there is unemployment or the fear of it, 
or where there is poverty in the midst of plenty, people (who 
perhaps have never heard that the Church has any guidance in the 
matter) are glad to find in Communism a simple and clear-cut 
programme which promises a solution to all the ills of mankind. 
They are all the more attracted because so many Communists are 
perfectly sincere in their beliefs, however wicked in their methods. 

(2) Communists are not content just to preach theories. They are 
tireless in their quest for recruits. (In this we might take a leaf from 
their book.) They seek out those in distress—often when nobody 
else does. They make themselves the friends of all those who have 
a grievance, and they will both fan the discontent and appear as 
the champions of the wronged. The grievance may be a matter of 
pay or of politics, as the Connolly Clubs in Britain show. 

(3) It is easy enough to accept Communist teaching when you do 
not have to practise it. Of those who have seen it in real life only 
the east Germans have had a chance to escape from it. And of 
these, in 1958 alone, 120,000 fled via Berlin to the west. 

(4) It is a weakness with some people to admire success, however 
evilly achieved. Many in free countries admired Hitler. “‘He gets 
things done, anyway’. The sheer spread of Communism is itself 
an attraction. Sputniks and such may tip the scale. 

(5) There are always people who think it smart to be different 
from their neighbours. They feel even more important if they 
belong to some kind of secret society. 

(6) Through their discipline, organisation, and activity, e.g. at 
Union meetings and elections, Communists secure an influence 
out of all proportion to their numbers. (We might take another 
laf there.) 


JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 
The McDevitt Institute, Glenties, County Donegal 
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Chronicle 
FILMS 


SERENCE RATTIGAN’S agility, his flair for neat theatrical 
| effect and the light colloquial, serve his actors much better 
than his public, for he hands them their parts fully processed 
on a plate. Five years ago on the London stage his two one-act 
plays, Separate Tables, enabled Eric Portman and Margaret 
Leighton to bring off virtuoso performances in dual roles. In the 
first an ageing woman of the world came to the Beauregard Hotel 
in Bournemouth to reclaim her ex-husband’s affections. In the 
second a repressed mother-dominated girl in the same hotel found 
the strength to rebel in her feeling for a bogus Major who has 
just been unmasked by the newspapers to his fellow-lodgers as a 
fraud and a furtive pincher of females in darkened cinemas. For 
the United Artists film now showing at the Metropole the two 
plays have been neatly rewritten as one by Rattigan himself and 
John Gay, and the four leading parts have been split up among 
Burt Lancaster and Rita Hayworth, David Niven and Deborah 
Kerr. The Hollywood pair are hopelessly misplaced in this special 
English setting and are unable to establish their parts, but ample 
amends are made by Wendy Hiller as the mothering proprietress, 
by Gladys Cooper as the battening parent and snooper into other 
people’s morals, by Deborah Kerr as the drab daughter, and 
especially by David Niven whose playing of the inhibited blustering 
“Major” is the best thing in the film and recently earned for him: 
his first Oscar. The sound-track begins on the wrong note with a 
theme-song in treacly American style and the director, Delbert 
Mann fails—apart from the dining-room—to maintain the atmos- 
phere of the hotel which is one of those sedate shabby-genteel 
refuges for a herd of eccentrics and has-beens. The brittle synthetic 
nature of the whole piece, brilliant and extremely effective as it was. 
on the stage, is now somewhat exposed by the close-up stare of the 
camera. 

All the contemporary themes are there—loneliness (‘‘loneliness 
is a terrible thing, don’t you agree?’’), revulsion from old age and, 
for that matter, from middle age (“what we’ve got to become”), 
fear of life, of sex (“I hate that side of life”), of people (“people 
have always scared me a bit, you see. They’re so complicated”), - 
the “questionable allies” who.are found lining up with the good.. 
But all this, obviously, is uttered quite out of the hearing of those. 
terrible prophets Anouilh, Jonesco and Beckett. Rattigan’s world 
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js one of petty failures, pitiful shams and pretences. His creatures 
are at the mercy of miserable furtive vices; they are vain, spoiled, 
selfish, deceitful but frightened also of course. Behind the brave 
little worldly front there is real heartache, for we are all so unhappy 
and need each other so much and won’t admit it, so we put on an 
act and hurt each other so much but then people do turn out to be 
absolutely trumps and common decent humanity is such a nice, 
kind thing after all. Thus every time the answer comes smart and 
pat—the quick snatch at the heart or at what Henry James once 
described as ‘“‘unearned emotion.”” Down here among the petit 
gens of Britain’s moral world we abide not merely in Bournemouth 
but in the suburbs of the spirit. 

To jump from there to the Mississippi Delta and into the 
primitivism of Tennessee Williams is in some ways a salutary shock. 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof (at the Adelphi) stands out from the general 
run of films just in so far as some of the play’s raw harshness 
survives and, though much changed from its stage form, it comes 
out as a serious exercise rather than a “daring” one in any sense. 
It lays bare some instinctive animal responses to death and to 
conception, the characters thrash around and rend each other in 
a remarkably callous manner, yet structure and theme are alike 
classical—exposure of the lie on which a life or many lives have 
been built. 

Tests have just confirmed that “Big Daddy” Pollitt, owner of 
“twenty thousand acres of the richest land this side of the valley 
Nile,’ has incurable cancer. This is concealed only from him and 
from “‘Big Mama” and he returns home for his sixty-fifth birthday, 
freed from fear, reassured in his coarse earthy creed. His eldest 
son, Gooper, with his wife, Mae, and their five little “no-neck 
monsters”—all of whom disgust Big Daddy—put on a sickening 
display of flattery and hypocrisy in the hope of snaffling the inheri- 
tance. Only ‘‘Maggie the Cat”, childless wife of the younger and 
favourite son, Brick, challenges this stunt, for Brick himself is 
indifferent to everything, drinking himself into the grave, refusing 
to give Maggie a child because he holds her responsible for the 
suicide of Skipper, his one-time football hero and team-mate. 
What he will not admit even to himself is his own responsibility 
and the true nature of that youthful friendship which he had 
conceived of nobly and purely but which the world would call 
homosexual. The stripping of this lie leads to the revelation of the 
other to Big Daddy when father and son confront each other at 
the crisis. After a spurt of violent revulsion Big Daddy moves into 
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a kind of harsh, reluctant calm helped at the end by Maggie 
announcement that at last she “‘has life in her.” After this last 
desperate lie she profits by Brick’s dawning truth and wills him ou 
of his fixed aversion to her. 

The sharp abrupt ending of the play is substantially changed 
and sweetened by introducing a sort of Citizen Kane motif into the 
father-son quarrel. By means of additional dialogue and a superfluous 
sprawl in the cellar Big Daddy is made to realise that he never 
loved Brick or anybody else, that he has owned people and showered 
objects on them instead of giving himself. So he discovers love at 
the end instead of being dismissed in a mood of rank defiant joy 
at the biological promise of life. The epigraph culled by the play- 
wright from Dylan Thomas is thus belied: ““Do not go gentle into 
that good night. . . . Rage, rage at the dying of the light.”’ Of the 
whole cast however Burl Ives measures up best to his difficult part. 
Elizabeth Taylor as Maggie is plush enough but has no smack at 
all of the tigress, nothing at all of the desperate, frustrated quality 
required. Paul Newman is just about adequate in a rigid way for 
the ‘‘weak beautiful” Brick and the ‘‘cool charm”’ of defeat. Once 
again the setting of a fairly substantial film is unsatisfactory. The 
atmospheric quality on which Williams relies so much is achieved 
only incidentally by some lighting and storm effects; but the Pollitt 
mansion, while being luxurious and gaudy enough in a Southem 
way, shows nothing at all of ‘“‘the tender light on weathered wood,” 
that soft nostalgic background which was to set off the extremities of 
emotion in the background. Finally it is not surprising that in its 
adapted form this is the first of the Williams series (A Streetcar 
Named Desire, The Rose Tattoo, Baby Doll) to reach us. Crude 
vocabulary and offensive dialogue have been pruned, ‘the jibes 
at conventional morality silenced, and the Brick theme rendered 
much less explicit. In fact to notice the oblique homosexual allusions 
in the two quarrel scenes where they occur demands particular 
alertness unless you already know about the play. The fateful 
encounter in the past between Maggie and Skipper is now discounted 
as an innocent one and the film, while accenting the theme of 
“‘mendacity,” hardly includes in it the idea that society’s reaction 
to Brick’s friendship is hypocritical and cowardly. Perhaps that 
omission does not disimprove it. 

William Wyler’s The Big Country (Savoy) would merit more room 
if it had appeared in less formidable company. A three-hour 
Western, it lingers unnecessarily over some sequences and makes 
lp for some rather. flat acting (from Gregory Peck and Jean Simmons 
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though not from Burl Ives) with its great Technirama sense of space. 
Itmakes good use of the novel wide-lens shot from a great distance 
—whether angled from above or below—to cover a homestead, 
the prairie, a gun-battle in a rocky defile, two men slugging away 
at each other in a field all through the night. This latter image 
reinforces admirably the unusual theme—the pointlessness of the 
self-destructive Western code of violence which the young stranger 
(Peck) from the East sets out to prove. 
PETER R. CONNOLLY 


Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


TELEVISION AND RADIO 
Documentaries: Part I 


HE impact and influence of television is comparable only to 

the development of printing combined with the Renaissance 

of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Through this 
Renaissance, and the consequent spread of knowledge through 
books, far greater numbers than ever before came to the realisation 
of other worlds and other lives beyond the narrow horizons which 
had hitherto encompassed them. We in our age have had the 
knowledge of many things beyond our immediate ken—but the 
full realisation of them has been brought home to us—in every 
sense—by television. This means of communication has increased 
our awareness of other aspects of life, of other ways of life and 
other problems; of the existence and importance of people outside 
the limits of our own lives. “Ill put a girdle round about the earth 
in forty minutes!’ So says the airy spirit Puck in Midsummer 
Night’s Dream to demonstrate his magical powers of transcending 
the limits of time and space. Television girdles the earth in a few 
seconds. It is the greatest Time and Space machine we know. It 
not only takes us anywhere we please and to whatever age we 
please—it brings, quite literally, other worlds not only to our door- 
step but into our living-rooms. And it does this with most complete 
and compelling authenticity in documentaries. 
I said last month that with interviewing programmes television 
came into its own. To these I now add documentaries. There are 
two main forms of documentary: ‘“‘dramatic” and “straight”; and 
in one form or the other we get programmes of medical and 
educational interest, and all those relating to’contemporary intér- 
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national and social situations and problems. It is with the las. 
mention section that I propose to deal this month. 

There is a great need for documentaries and a great demand 
‘for them. In the right hands and used the right way they do great 
work. It is impossible to over-estimate or over-emphasise thei 
. power, their immense influence for good. As long as other people’§ - 
problems are played out and discussed before our eyes; as long a 
the inexhaustible spotlight is focused upon injustice and suffering, 
we can hardly remain detached, isolated and insulated in our ow 
private worlds. Television becomes, as it were, a great witness box. 
Wrongs are brought before us, to acknowledge, assess, and if 
possible, remedy. And we are a jury of millions. 

But there are occasions when these programmes make me feel 
that we are not the jury, but are in the witness box ourselves: that 
we are the ones who stand condemned, for being ill-informed and 
content to remain so, for being heedless and uncaring towards all 
that does not directly impinge upon ourselves. Dramatised docv- 
mentaries like the series Jt Happened to Me, like Body Found and 
Outside, are rigorous indictments of all the sins against charity— 
smugness and self-satisfaction, ghoulishness, suspicion and prejudice. 
Body Found (26 February) was an investigation into a murder case, 
and it ruthlessly depicted the unglamorous dirty work crime 
reporters have to do, the needless interference into private lives, the 
careless victimising of the defenceless. A programme like this, which 
left us foaming with indignation and yet aware of having been 
highly entertained, is among the best television has to offer. 

A more serious social problem was raised by Outside (19 February), 
which demanded that we share the feelings and problems of a 
released prisoner; and documentaries are truth—there was no 
stereotyped happy ending. The stigma attached to a prison sentence, 
the prejudices and suspicions the ex-prisoner is unable to combat, 
the unwillingness or inability of society to forgive him, leave us 
faced with a tragic question: Does such a man’s real punishment 
continue indefinitely, long after his formal sentence has been carried 
out? 

Series like Second Enquiry (conducted by Robert Reid), which 
deal with current British problems such as Smog (13 February) and 
housing—New Lives for Old (6 February), not only air grievances 
and check on lack of progress, but help to create a well-informed 
body of public opinion which is needed so urgently here no less 
than in Britain. These programmes make no attempt to gloss over 
depressing and even distressing fact, but the criticism offered is 
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honest and constructive, not resentful or self-derogatory. (Future 
Trish Television programme planners, please note for unashamed 
slavish imitation! This—and I include all documentaries—is what 
British Television does best.) As for You Take Over, programmes 
like this keep the public not only well informed with regard to 


_ opportunities and rights but also help to create a twin sense of civic 


responsibility and participation. Viewers are invited to play the 
part of, for example, a Hospital Almoner and deal with the problems 
and tasks incumbent upon such a position. If television can create 
a sense of responsibility, a sense of caring what happens to the 
other fellow, in this ““charity-begins-and-ends-at-home”’ ridden age, 
it will indeed have proved itself an educator. 

The Ockenden Venture (3 February) and Forgotten Men (3 March) 
impressed me most in the Jt Happened to Me series. Both dealt 
with the truly homeless, and those in the former were nation-less, 
displaced persons. The unfurbished, unsentimental realism of 
Forgotten Men left what we commonly regarded as stark, “‘low-life’’ 
plays looking like ‘“‘Lemon or Cream?” tea-party comedies. These 
men were down-and-outs who were looked after by the Salvation 
Army. One of them had been in gaol several times; another had been 
a drug-addict and a “‘protector’’ of prostitutes. They had nothing 
to look forward to, yet they displayed the astonishing lack of 
self-pity which those who are really destitute and know it seem to 
possess. Yet to a certain extent these men had brought their fate 
upon themselves. Not so the thousands of war-victims who were 
the raison d’étre of the Ockenden Venture. 

This programme superbly illustrates my thesis, for it concerned 
an English schoolteacher who didn’t regard ‘‘displaced persons” 
as someone else’s problem. She began the scheme—the ““Ockenden 
Venture’’—to rescue at least some of the children of these families, 
and educate them in English schools. The older of these children 
have hopes of one day obtaining good jobs and being able to afford 
to send for and support their parents, most of whom are too ill to 
work themselves. The war has been over, as far as we are concerned, 
for nearly fourteen years. For such as these it is interminable. 
Such facts, more even than fear of hydrogen bombs, should be a 
new war deterrent. 

If anything else were needed to pull forcibly our heads out of 
the sand, the “straight” documentary A Far Cry (29 March) would 
fulfil the need. Documentaries can bring us from The Age of Minos 
to the present day, and this film of the fate of children in Southern 
Korea is the grim present indeed. ‘For their war is not over either. 
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The film was made chiefly round the Port of Pusan, and here were 
swarms of refugee children. Some were orphaned, some abandoned, 
some one-time mascots of now departed troops. (Some, too, though 
this was not pointed out in this film, the pitiful illegitimate half- 
castes war left in its wake, doubly unwanted and despised.) These 
children sleep in the streets or in huts; they beg or search for odd 
jobs to keep themselves half alive. Many die, and many live on 
world charity. How impotently sentimental this makes the treatment 
of the “‘children’’ episodes in The Inn of the Sixth Happiness appear! 
This is not pathos; even the word tragedy seems hackneyed and 
inadequate. This is beyond tears. It is the “burning eyes of the 
proud beast Truth’’, the ultimate agony that lies close to the heart 
of life in a world that permits war. The title was brilliantly chosen 
—it is evocative of so much. This is a far cry indeed from our 
relatively untroubled lives. It is a voice crying in the wilderness, 
and the cry is ‘‘Peace in our day”. We were shown a nine-year-old 
Korean girl and the little brother she carried on her back for eight 
miles across the mountains to get him to a clinic. Her mother was 
dead, her father in the army. She stood there and looked out at us, 
her human burden on her back, her possessions in two bundles 
in either hand; looked with the enigmatic, dogged suffering of 
those who do not even realise the extent of their suffering—the 
look of women in war since war began. Few could sit in an armchair 
and return her gaze and mutter: “‘Oh, well, 1 have my own problems. 
I am not my brother’s keeper.” 

This is the power and importance of television documentaries. 
You could read of these things, and believe them, and even be 
wrung by them, and then gladly close the book and forget about 
them. But the impact of television brings realisation, and the 
difference between belief and realisation is enormous: it can mean 
the difference between inaction and action, between merely 
registering and participation. Even if we can do but little towards 
saving thousands of refugee children, we will have increased our 
awareness and enlarged our understanding. By these means we 
become not only more fully mature, but we surely become more 
“of one mind, one towards another.” If we could achieve this 
sense of oneness, would we not have come nearer to eventually 
achieving the brotherhood of man, and the promise of world peace? 
Surely these are the great potentials of the mass media of com- 
munication, the great excitement that cspecially lies behind the 
flickering screen of the polished box we have come to regard as 
merely apiece of furniture. I-dm thinking now of Trevor Howard 
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in The Roots of Heaven—of the hard intensity of his voice grinding 
out these passionate words—‘‘The world needs all the friendship 
it can get.”” Maybe it will get it this way. 


ANTOINETTE FORTUNE 


Belgrave Villa, Monkstown Avenuc, Monkstown, Dublin. 


DISCUSSION ON RELIGIOUS TEACHING 


T the Christus Rex Congress at Kilkee last Easter, which was 
devoted to the general theme “The Faith and National 
Revival”, the first discussion group examined ‘The Teaching 

of Religion in Post-primary Schools”. The attendance included 
priests with a special knowledge and experience of the problem— 
particularly members of the staffs of diocesan colleges—and diocesan 
inspectors of schools. 

Over seventy priests were present when Father Michael Tynan, 
who presided, opened the discussion. He reminded his audience that 
the terms of reference included every kind of school above elementary 
level—in particular the Secondary and Vocational schools of the 
Republic and the Grammar and Intermediate Schools of Northern 
Ireland. The discussion should deal with religious teaching in its 
broadest sense—“‘with training as well as instruction, with attitude 
quite as much as method, in a word, with everything at school that 
is conducive towards inculcating sound religious principles and 
practice.” Father Tynan concluded his short address by stating 
“I am sure that we are all agreed that the real aim of our Catholic 
school system, especially at post-primary level is . . . to create 
apostles who bear witness in their social as in their private lives 
to the truth of Jesus Christ. . . . I am equally sure that we are not 
all agreed on how this aim is going to be realised and I look forward 
to a lively discussion.” 

Father Tynan’s hopes were not disappointed. Sixteen priests 
contributed to the debate. It was clear that they had given some 
thought to the subject beforehand—one speaker had carried out 
an enquiry among forty boys who had completed their secondary 
school course in schools in various parts of the country. The majority 
of the speakers of course took for granted the many merits in our 
present system and confined their remarks to analysis and criticism 
of the faults which they believed to exist and which should be 
remedied. A few speakers made positive suggestions. . couse ‘group 
the points made under a few headings. «-° ~ 
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The place of religion in our schools 

All the speakers stressed the importance of our attitude to the 
teaching of religion in our schools. It should be accepted by ourselves 
and obvious to the pupils that religion is the most important thing 
in the school curriculum. During the discussion, however, some of 
the speakers maintained that this ideal was not always kept in mind 
—schools were known where religious knowledge (as a school 
subject) occupied a very secondary place, received less programme 
time than secular subjects; where two or more classes were often 
grouped together for religious instruction; where in some instances 
the Doctrine class was entrusted to a person with little aptitude for 
teaching; where the class in Christian Doctrine was often the one 
sacrificed in the interests of a half-day; where the annual written 
examination was a farce, in which inadequate supervision led to 
wholesale copying . . . where when the examination was over the 
teaching of Christian Doctrine was suspended for the remainder 
of the year and its time devoted to secular subjects in preparation 
for the Intermediate and Leaving Certificate examinations. These 
abuses, where they existed, tended, it was maintained, to offset in 
the minds of the students any formal pronouncement that Christian 
Doctrine was the most important part of the school curriculum. 

Needless to say, this catalogue of alleged abuses did not go un- 
challenged, but nevertheless those who maintained that such abuses 
do exist in some schools met with much support from the seventy 
priests present. The priest who had carried out an enquiry among 
forty boys stated that the replies he received would tend to support 
these charges. 


The Syllabus 

Most of the speakers expressed dissatisfaction with ‘the present 
system. It was the general impression that chopping St. Luke into 
three sections for Junior Grade and The Acts of the Apostles into 
two sections for Senior Grade was unsatisfactory covering of the 
New Testament and presenting of Christ Our Model to young 
minds. Those who had experience of teaching Christian Doctrine 
to senior classes felt that Sheehan’s Apologetics was no longer a 
suitable text-book: it contained the doctrine but did not relate 
this sufficiently to /Jife. It was suggested that something on the lines 
of the German Catechism would be more suitable. 


Method 
Method must be by our aims. The 
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concern should be not to produce juvenile theologians but good 
Catholics. Consequently religion must not be presented as some- 
thing to be memorised but as a way of life. To help towards this, 
the discussion method (so successful in the Patricians movement) 
should be introduced and encouraged in the class. Several speakers 
said they had tried this method—in the beginning they found it 


hard going but their perseverance had been rewarded. One or two 


speakers said they had invited their classes to submit questions 
in writing (usually unsigned) and this informal question-box 
method had proved extremely useful in getting to know the problems 
to which modern youth required an answer. 

From here the discussion naturally turned to the influence of the 
whole school curriculum on preparation for the after-school yeais. 
Reference was made to a recent conference in Dublin between one 
of the chaplains to University College, Dublin and representatives 
from the diocesan colleges. At that conference it had been stated 
that many boys left our secondary schools ill-equipped for the 
university life and that it was imperative that a more serious effort 
at preparation be made in the schools. During the discussion which 
followed these remarks about the statement at the conference in 
Dublin, one priest said that he was beginning to doubt the wisdom 
of making attendance at daily Mass compulsory in boarding schools 
—he would not like to express a definite opinion one way or the 
other. From his observations over a number of years he felt that 
it had failed to inculcate the habit of daily Mass among the products 
of our boarding schools after they left school. One headmaster: 
said that he: was now carrying out the experiment of leaving 
attendance at morning Mass optional and that he was satisfied 
with the results so far and would continue with the experiment for 
a further period. 


Examinations 

Some speakers had suggested setting up a special committee to 
consider changes in the present syllabus. It was pointed out that 
while some change in the present syllabus was desirable, this would 
achieve little unless the type of written examination was also changed. 


Northern Ireland 

While the programme for secondary schools in-the Republic 
was followed in the Grammar Schools of Northern Ireland, special - 
problems arose in. connection with a suitable syllabus for the 
Intermediate Schools, which boys who had failed to qualify for | 
the Grammar Schools attended. For these Intermediate Schools, 
which were somewhat like the Vocational Schools in the Republic, 
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priests from the northern dioceses had worked out a new syllabus 
based on Father Tynan’s Revised National Catechism, the German 
Catholic Catechism and Father Tynan’s Bible History. There still 
remained the problem of providing a suitable syllabus for ‘‘advanced- 
level” students, those who had completed the secondary school 
course but were now doing an advanced course in preparation for 
the university. For these boys, who had already completed the 
two-year senior grade course, something new and fresh was required. 
Summing-up 

Father Tynan regretted that more had not been said on religious 
education in vocational schools, which were assuming more 
importance in our educational system since a big proportion of 
these students emigrated. An overhaul of our syllabus might be 
desirable but this would not be easy to accomplish. It had been 
revised in 1953, when all headmasters were circularised and invited 
to make suggestions, but very little help was forthcoming. It might 
however be a good thing if experimental work was first carried out 
in each diocese and experience pooled. Teachers in the Republic 
were handicapped in not having school planning, which proved so 
helpful in Northern Ireland. A centre for the study of Religious 
Instruction was being set up in London (one was already in operation 
in Brussels). Perhaps something on the same lines might be 
established in Ireland—a faculty of Religious Education in the 
National University might help to ensure that those entrusted with 
the task of religious education were properly equipped for their 


task. 
MICHAEL I. MOONEY 
Saint Jarlath’s College, Tuam, County Galway 


Cheap Catholic journalism 


Just as there is a cheap Catholic art there is a cheap Catholic 
journalism, a journalism which trains a shrewd worldly eye on what 
is merely and obviously marketable. It is part of the educative task 
of Catholic journalism to improve the cultural climate in which 
Catholics must suspire. To maintain that this is outside the com- 
petence of a diocesan newspaper is to express a mean opinion of 
the role of the Catholic newspaper in the local Catholic community. 
Consistently held, it would reduce the diocesan newspaper to the 
condition of a bulletin board for the expression of tribal fears and 
enthusiasms. 


—THE CATHOLIC MESSENGER, Davenport, Iowa 
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News and Views 


Father Francis J. Ripley, Superior, Catholic Missionary Society, 
114 West Heath Road, London N.W.3, writes: 


Father T. W. Burke’s article “Two Missions” (April issue) 
astonishes me. Unless I had his word for it I would never believe 
‘that any missioner would devote a precious week to the subjects 
he lists. If missioners are going round the country preaching on 
matters of such little consequence and so negatively they have only 
themselves to blame if they succeed in emptying churches. The 
experience of the Catholic Missionary Society is that our people 
are thirsting for solid doctrine. We give it them in our sermons 
and, in addition, answer the people’s written questions every 
evening. We also try to establish an Enquiry Class in every parish 
to which we go so that lasting fruit may be gathered. 

As for visiting—surely a missioner must discriminate. We aim at 
about 50 houses each per day. At many no more than a minute’s 
call is needed, when it is obvious that the people are attending 
church faithfully. But sometimes we spend much longer. We always 
ask even the good people if there is any difficulty they would like 
to talk over with us. With the lapsed we find a simple, direct appeal 
to the love and mercy of God most effective. Greater success may 
come from a short visit devoted to such an appeal than from a 
longer one spent in insistence on duty. The line is “what God 
has done for us” rather than “what we ought to do for God.” It 
is certainly our experience that many people return to the sacraments 
as a result of our visiting in this way. 

Probably the root of Father Burke’s trouble was lack of due 
preparation for his parish mission. We always ask for something 
on the lines of Father John O’Brien’s “Crusade for Souls” (known 
as “Operation Information”). We suggest that visitors should be 
enlisted who will go two by two and make a personal call at each 
home, Catholic and non-Catholic, during the week before the 
mission, leaving an invitation to attend and, if possible, making 
arrangements to call for those who seem interested. There seems 
to be no reason why much of what Father Burke describes as 
having been incorporated in La mission de Briey should not be 
done either during or in preparation for missions in this country. 
But there must obviously be modifications for places in which 
Catholics may be only one in twenty or thirty of the population. 

Our greatest need is to make our laity apostolic. Missions can 
and do play a great part in this. They would do more if they were 
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preceded by a period of intensive preparation such as I have 
described. 

If any priest is interested in “Operation Information” or in our 
suggestions for the preparation for missions or the follow-up in 
the form of an Enquiry Class I shall be only too pleased to send him 
the necessary literature in return for a stamped addressed envelope. 


* * * 
A number of readers have written to say how much they 


appreciated the leaflet with the translation of the Jtinerarium. It 
seems that such a prayer leaflet would be welcomed by the faithful. 


For that reason the Editor gladly gives permission to reprint Father: 
O’Flynn’s translation on the single condition that acknowledgment’ 


be made to THE FURROW. 


* * * 


With the approach of summer many priests will be thinking of 
supply work in Britain during the holiday season, bringing welcome 
relief for brother priests in that country and pleasant change of 
work and surroundings for the Irish visitor. Few things give a 
better insight into the lives and problems of our people in Britain 
than seeing the situation for oneself from the inside. 


The Christus Rex Society has appointed Father James Reynolds: 
(Gallen Priory, Ferbane, Offaly) as secretary of the holiday supply: 


scheme. Last year the scheme was quite successful and Father 
Reynolds ‘reports that a notice in THE FURROW in April of 1958 
brought almost fifty replies. It is to be hoped that this year the 
number will be greater still. Even the offer of a couple of weeks 
will be welcome. 

Priests in Britain who would like to obtain a supply might note 
Father Reynolds’ address. 


* * 


The Congress for Spiritual Directors of the Legion of Mary will 
be held in the Shamrock Lodge Hotel, Athlone, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, 19-20 


TUESDAY: 11 .00 a.m.. Mass in Saint Peter’s. 12.00, 3.00 p.m.. 
7.00. p.m. General Sessions. 
WEDNESDAY: 11.00 a.m., 2.00 p.m., 4.00 p.m. General Sessions: : 
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Papers on the general theme of the Congress—The Legion and 
the Mass—will be read by Reverend M. O’Carroll, C.S.Sp., D.D., 
Blackrock College, Dublin and by Reverend K. Walsh, D.D., 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 

At the other general sessions experienced Spiritual Directors 
will initiate discussions on such themes as the following: The 
special function of the Spiritual Director: Difficulties of a rural 
praesidium: The rewards of a Spiritual Director. An address will be 
given by Mr. Thomas Cowley, Dublin. 

Father Michael O’Beirne, C.C., Saint Peter’s, Athlone, will be 
glad to make hotel reservations for those who require them. 


No flattering mirror 


It would be a mistake to believe that it is the business of a 
newspaper simply to be the mirror in which the reading public 
recognises itself. It would be a mistake, too, to regard it as a function 
of a newspaper to flatter, overtly or covertly, the preconceptions of 
its readers, or to condone merely modish tastes in the several arts, 
or to capitulate to the tyrannies of regional sentiment. No worth- 
while newspaper will, of course, deliberately outrage the sensibilities 
of its readers, but it will not shirk the duty of urging the discom- 
fiting truth, altering doubtful taste, or countering local superstitions. 
A good newspaper will educate anc challenge its readers: it will 
not merely cajole them. 

—THE CATHOLIC MESSENGER, Davenport, Iowa 
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